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FOREWORD 


IT  is  a  lament  common  enough  amongst  us  that 
when  a  doctor  of  great  experience  retires  from 
practice  he  so  seldom  does  anything  to  save,  for 
the  benefit  and  interest  of  others,  the  accumulated 
richness  of  his  professional  life.  There  are,  as  we 
know,  some  things  which  he  cannot  carry  over  to 
those  who  follow  him,  write  he  never  so  well.  These 
are,  in  the  main,  those  subtle  matters  of  personality 
which  went  so  far  in  the  making  of  his  success  in 
diagnosis  and,  since  medicine  is  an  art  as  well  as 
a  science,  the  manner  by  which  he  inspired  hope 
and  confidence  in  his  patients,  and  thus  achieved 
the  end  which  his  less  gifted  colleagues,  even  by 
similar  methods,  failed  to  bring  about.  His  store 
of  knowledge  does  not  need  recital,  since  it  has 
become  already  a  part  of  the  general  body  of 
medical  facts  that  are  shared  by  his  successors. 
Remains,  that  fund  of  wisdom  which  has  resulted 
from  years  of  careful  observation,  transmuted 
through  the  individual  and  sifted  of  its  non- 
essentials.  At  long  last  there  is  time  to  write 
this  down,  and  if  our  author  has  the  gift  of  doing 
this  with  grace  and  facility  then  we  welcome  the 
interruption  in  his  kerb-staring  (or  area  gazing) 
which  gives  it  to  us. 
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FOREWORD 


Dr.  Leonard  Williams  has  made  many  notable 
contributions  to  medical  literature  during  the  period 
of  his  active  practice.  We  have  anxiously  awaited 
something  of  an  emeritus  nature  since  he  ceased  to 
meet  us  in  the  consulting-room  ;  for,  of  his  wisdom 
we  felt  assured  and  of  his  ability  to  write  in  a 
manner  both  attractive  and  arresting  we  already 
had  experience.  This  volume  satisfies  us  in  both 
respects  and  we  wish  it  all  success. 


HORDER. 


PREFACE 


SOME  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  have  appeared 
before  (though  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
form)  in  various  periodicals,  chiefly  in  the  Empire 
Review,  The  Spectator,  Time  and  Tide  and  New  Health, 
to  the  respective  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  which 
I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  for  their  courtesy  in 
facilitating  their  reproduction.  The  last  chapter 
was  written  for  the  Legal  and  General  Assurance 
Society.  It  represents  in  brief  epitome,  the  message 
of  an  experienced  physician,  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  on  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the 
attainment  of  longevity,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Legal  and  General  Society  for  permission  to  reprint 
it. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  Baconian  “  Of” 
before  the  subject-name  of  each  paper  is  a  pure 
affectation  on  my  part,  I  would  plead  that  the  pre¬ 
position  seems  to  qualify  the  claim  implied  in  a 
bald  subject- title.  If,  for  example,  a  paper  is 
called  simply  “  Neuralgia,”  the  reader  is  entitled 
to  expect  a  comprehensive  dissertation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pain  in  a  nerve,  whereas  if  it  is  entitled 
“  Of  Neuralgia,”  the  preposition  seems  to  lift  the 
subject  into  an  atmosphere  where  the  dissertation 
is  less  comprehensive  and  more  superficial. 
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PREFACE 


In  justification  of  the  title  of  the  book  I  may  say 
that  all  biology  is  a  profound  mystery  ;  that  human 
physiology  is  the  profoundest  mystery  in  biology. 
Maladies  are  now  much  less  mysterious  than  they 
used  to  be,  because  they  are  fast  failing  into  their 
true  perspective  of  cause  and  effect  ;  but  there 
still  remain  many  matters  usually  classed  as  medical 
that  are  intrinsically  mysterious.  It  is  with  some  of 
these  that  the  papers  in  this  volume  are  intended 
to  deal.  The  scattered  nature  of  the  origin  of  these 
papers  has  made  it  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  and  overlapping,  for  which  I 
apologize. 

LEONARD  WILLIAMS. 

6  St.  James’s  Plage 

S.W. 
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OF  TWINS 


r"|^HE  subject  of  Twins  has  always  held  a  peculiar 
I  fascination  for  biologists,  and  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  things  abnormal  and  uncanny.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  there  are  some  points  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  twins  which  open  up  very  interesting 
biological  speculations.  An  American  doctor,  in¬ 
deed,  recently  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  twins 
are  the  most  wonderful  beings  on  earth.  In  a 
world  where  aldermanically-shaped  nudists  take 
themselves  seriously,  this  claim  can  scarcely  be 
sustained. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  twins,  i.e.  “  like  ” 
twins,  also  called  “  duplicate  ”  or  “  identical  ” 
twins,  on  the  one  hand,  which  result  from  the 
fertilization  of  a  single  ovum  ;  and  on  the  other, 
“  unlike  ”  twins,  also  called  “  opposite  ”  or  “  fra¬ 
ternal,”  the  result  of  two  separately  fertilized  ova. 
“  Unlike  ”  twins  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same 
sex,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  bear  any  greater  affinities 
to  one  another  than  other  children  of  the  same 
parents.  They  may,  indeed,  present  violent  con¬ 
trasts  both  of  appearance  and  temperament — but 
that  is  a  side  alley  down  which  I  must  not  now  be 
tempted. 

“  Like  ”  twins — real,  one-egg  twins — are  always 
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of  the  same  sex  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
not  only  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  their 
outward  seeming,  but  are  much  more  closely 
related  in  mind  and  emotion  than  ordinary  brothers 
or  sisters.  There  are  some  twins  who  are  not  only 
“  like,”  but  very  “  like,”  in  a  curious  comple¬ 
mentary  way.  These  pairs  are  composed  of  one 
right-handed,  and  one  left-handed  individual  ;  and 
in  a  fair  number  of  such  cases  the  left-handed  twin 
presents  the  curious  phenomenon  which  is  known 
to  anatomists  as  situs  inversus  ;  that  is,  a  complete 
transposition  of  the  viscera,  so  that  the  heart  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  the  liver  on  the  left,  and 
so  on.  Such  twins  are  known  as  “  mirror  ”  or 
‘‘  looking-glass  ”  twins.  They  are  rare. 

The  tastes,  preferences,  and  aversions  of  ordinary 
“  like  ”  twins  are  usually  the  same.  Many  twins, 
says  an  American  writer,  state  that  their  fondness 
for  each  other  far  exceeds  their  liking  for  other 
brothers  and  sisters  ;  also  that  they  are  always 
vaguely  dissatisfied  when  separated  from  their  co¬ 
twins.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  most  surprising  point  of  similarity  in 
“  like  ”  twins  is  the  fact  that  not  only  their  finger¬ 
prints,  but  the  whole  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“  friction  surfaces  ”  of  their  hands  and  feet  are 
frequently  found  to  be  identical  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  “  looking-glass  ”  twins,  these  prints,  like  the 
viscera,  are  reversed. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  ‘‘  like  ”  twins  for 
which  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  explanation. 
It  is  that  their  bodies  are  more  symmetrical  than 
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the  bodies  of  ordinary  individuals.  Ordinary  people 
display  in  their  bodies  generally,  and  in  their  faces 
particularly,  a  very  noticeable  degree  of  want  of 
symmetry  ;  the  two  sides  of  the  face,  for  example, 
when  carefully  examined,  are  seen  to  be  very  dis¬ 
similar,  especially  as  to  size  and  emplacement  of 
the  eyes.  This  is  not  the  case  where  a  “  like  ” 
twin  is  concerned.  In  almost  all  cases  of  “  like  ” 
twins,  either  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  more 
symmetrical  than  an  ordinary  well-proportioned 
individual  of  the  same  age  and  sex. 

One  among  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this  curious  abnormal  symmetry  is, 
that  the  genus  homo,  like  the  pigeon,  is  a  two-egged 
creature,  and  that  any  departure  from  the  rule 
brings  with  it  corporeal  asymmetry  and  other 
stigmata  of  freakishness  or  degeneration.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  then,  “  like  ”  twins  are  the  only 
real  normals.  As  bearing  upon  this,  I  mention  two 
facts  without  comment.  One  is  that  epileptics  and 
other  nervous  degenerates  nearly  all  show  decided 
facial  asymmetry  ;  the  other,  that  in  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  activity  can  I  recall  an  instance 
of  a  “  like  ’’  twin  who  rose  above  the  intellectual 
level  of  respectable  mediocrity.  The  incidence  of 
twins  is  about  one  in  a  hundred  births. 

And  so  we  come  to  that  mauvaise  plaisanterie  of  a 
Puck-like  Providence  called  conjoined  twins.  These 
unhappy  creatures  are  always  of  the  “  like  ”  variety  ; 
that  is,  they  emerge  from  a  single  egg  ;  but  although 
they  resemble  each  other  very  closely  physically, 
one  of  them  usually  has  the  lion’s  share  of  flesh  and 
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bone,  which  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  certain  element 
of  superiority  in  other  directions.  Whenever  con¬ 
joined  twins  are  born,  the  question  as  to  separating 
them  surgically  immediately  arises.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  case  in  which  this  has  been  considered 
feasible,  for  in  most  instances  the  point  of  junction, 
say  the  chest  or  the  pelvis,  is  so  near  to  vital  struc¬ 
tures  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  separation  cer¬ 
tainly  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  the  twins.  The  most 
famous  example  of  conjoined  twins  was  presented 
by  the  Siamese  brothers  who  used  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  ’seventies  of  the  last  century.  They  had, 
unfortunately,  very  different  tastes,  which  led  to 
continual  scenes.  One  of  them,  Eng,  was  a  total 
abstainer,  whereas  the  other,  Chang,  was,  to  put 
it  mildly,  not  an  abstainer.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
there  was  strife.  To  be  tied  legally  to  a  drunkard 
must  be  bad  enough,  but  to  be  bound  to  one,  hip 
and  thigh  without  any  hope  of  respite  must  surely 
have  been  an  intolerable  supplice. 

The  disparity  in  disposition  between  conjoined 
twins  moves  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  ‘‘  very 
like  ”  twins — twins,  that  is,  who  are  outwardly 
indistinguishable  from  one  another — may  yet  differ 
profoundly  in  intellectual  and  emotional  matters 
of  deepest  significance.  At  a  theatre  one  evening 
I  sat  next  to  a  man  whom  I  took  to  be  a  friend 
with  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy, 
and  I  was  astonished  beyond  measure  when  he 
laughingly  explained,  in  a  voice  which  I  took  to 
be  my  friend’s,  that  he  was  his  twin  brother.  When 
I  next  met  my  friend  I  told  him  the  story,  and  asked 
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why  he  had  never  referred  to  his  twin.  Whereupon 
he  replied,  “  Because  he  is  such  an  infernal  black¬ 
guard.”  As  my  friend  was  a  puritanically- minded 
schoolmaster,  I  thought  this  estimate  was  likely  to 
be  exaggerated,  but  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  to  be 
fairly  correct.  If  we  assume  the  finger-prints  of 
these  two  men  to  have  been  indistinguishable,  as 
we  are  entitled  to  do,  the  facts  concerning  them 
afford  an  excellent  groundwork  for  a  short  story. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  recorded 
cases  of  “  like  ”  twins  who  showed  their  resemblance 
mentally  and  morally  very  strongly,  but  physically 
not  at  all.  I  have  come  across  one  such  pair.  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  one  who  never  told  me 
of  his  twin,  and  when  I  happened  across  the  twin, 
though  he  was  not  in  the  least  like  my  friend 
physically,  there  was  yet  a  something  about  him 
which  reminded  me  so  instantly  and  insistently  of 
my  friend  that  I  was  moved  to  inquire  about  a 
relationship.  The  matter  had  never  been  mentioned 
to  me,  because  the  wife  of  my  friend  hated  her 
brother-in-law  with  a  violent  and  unreasoning 
hatred,  presumably  on  the  principle  that  a  monkey 
gains  additional  ugliness  from  his  resemblance  to 
man. 
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There  are  stories  in  the  Bible  and  legends 
everywhere  which  tell  of  giants  and  their 
doings.  These  giants  were  reputed  to  be  of  great 
stature  and  physical  strength,  but  mostly  of  meagre 
mentality.  The  Greeks  depicted  Apollo  as  a  man  of 
middle  height  with  perfect  proportions  and  a  broad 
forehead,  whereas  Hercules  was  given  enormous 
limbs  and  the  head  of  a  microcephalous  savage. 
In  the  struggles  between  the  giants  and  the  small 
men,  the  small  men  represent  the  intellectual  and 
moral  side,  while  the  giant  represents  mere  brute 
force.  In  the  legend  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  as 
in  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  it  is  the  Jacks 
and  Davids  who  win.  Brain  always  triumphs  over 
brawn.  The  atmosphere  of  awe  which  usually 
surrounds  giants  is  derived  from  impressions  received 
in  our  childhood,  when  all  grown-ups  seemed  to  be 
of  great  stature  and  strength  and,  usually,  of  small 
intelligence.  They  could  never  tell  us  the  “  why  ” 
of  things.  Instead  of  answers  to  our  questions  we 
were  always  told  to  get  on  with  our  pudding. 

These  giants — fabulous  or  real — were  what  are 
now  called  “  simple  ”  giants  ;  that  is,  they  were 
physically  more  or  less  normal  ;  they  were  well 
proportioned  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  showed 
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no  special  disposition  to  disease.  The  majority  of 
the  giants  seen  in  travelling  shows  are  not  like  that. 
They  are  pathological  specimens  ;  the  typical  giant 
of  this  kind  is  a  weed  of  about  7  feet  or  more, 
who  almost  invariably  dies  early  of  microbic  disease. 
As  a  French  authority  puts  it  :  “  Ge  sont  a  la  fois 
des  monstres  et  des  malades.’’ 

But,  before  pursuing  this  matter,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  what  it  is  that  determines  stature. 
Why  is  it  that  one  man  is  tall,  the  other  medium, 
and  the  third  short  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  all 
a  question  of  the  internal  secretory  glands,  the 
endocrine  glands  as  they  are  called,  which  distil 
the  miraculous  hormones  straight  into  the  circulat¬ 
ing  blood.  Of  these  there  are  two  sets  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  activating  or  dynamic  glands,  the 
thyroid,  the  pituitary,  the  suprarenal  and  the  sex 
glands  ;  and,  on  the  other,  two  very  potent,  but 
until  recently,  poorly  esteemed  glands,  the  thymus 
and  the  pineal.  These  are  the  so-called  “  retard¬ 
ing  glands,”  whose  business  it  is  to  hold  back  the 
physical  growth  of  the  individual  until  his  central 
nervous  system,  his  brain  and  spinal  cord,  have  had 
a  good  developmental  start.  Such  is  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  central  nervous  system  to 
the  genus  homo  that  this  special  machinery  was 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  brain 
should  be  completely  developed  physically  before 
the  other  tissues  are  allowed  to  grow.  When, 
shortly  after  puberty,  these  two  retarding  glands 
have  done  their  work  of  acting  as  a  brake,  they 
go  out  of  business  ;  they  atrophy  and  disappear — 
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or  ought  to  do  so.  Now,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  this  machinery  goes  wrong.  If  it  were  to  go 
completely  wrong — if,  that  is,  there  was  no  retarda¬ 
tion  of  the  bone,  muscle  and  reproductive  tissue 
growth,  so  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  had  not 
been  given  any  sort  of  start,  then  the  child  would 
be  physically,  sexually  and  mentally  complete  at 
the  age  of  five  years.  That  horror  sometimes  occurs, 
but,  fortunately,  not  often.  More  frequently  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  check  influence  of  the  retarders, 
though  present,  is  exercised  in  a  relatively  feeble 
degree  ;  in  which  case  the  person  is  tall,  very  tall, 
quite  well  proportioned,  but  lacking  in  mentality 
and  force  of  character  ;  physically  a  fine  specimen, 
but  mentally  without  vigour.  In  his  make-up  there 
is  a  psychical  minus,  to  balance  the  structural  plus. 

If,  instead  of  a  smooth  general  diminution  of 
drag  action,  the  retarding  glands  act  irregularly  so 
that  their  influence  does  not  cause  a  general  diminu¬ 
tion  or  a  general  increase  of  stature,  but  produces 
instead  an  inharmonious  effect,  insufficient  in  one 
direction,  exuberant  in  another,  the  drag,  though 
duly  applied  to  some  of  the  dynamic  glands,  is 
inadequately  applied  to  others,  and  a  want  of  pro¬ 
portion  results.  In  the  case  of  giantism,  the  drag, 
though  reasonably  applied  to  the  suprarenal  and 
the  thyroid,  fails  more  or  less  completely  in  the 
case  of  the  pituitary.  The  pituitary  being  the  gland 
which  presides  over  the  growth  of  the  bony  skeleton, 
if  it  be  not  controlled  or  checked  by  the  retarding 
glands,  the  long  bones  run  riot,  as  it  were,  and  in 
so  doing  use  up  a  great  deal  of  vital  energy  which 
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properly  belongs  elsewhere.  The  lack  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  balance  is  thus  not  merely  a  matter  of 
stature,  but  is  general,  involving  all  the  tissues. 

This  is  seen  in  the  admittedly  poor  panache  of 
nearly  all  giants,  but  is  medically  most  conspicuous 
in  the  very  feeble  resistance  which  they  offer  to 
attacks  of  disease,  especially  microbic  disease.  All 
real  giants — the  giants  of  the  show-ring — die  of 
tuberculosis  round  about  the  age  of  thirty. 

A  tall  man,  then,  however  tall,  is  not  necessarily 
a  real  giant.  In  order  to  merit  that  title  he  must, 
in  addition  to  his  stature,  be  able  to  show  the  kind 
of  physical  and  mental  dis-harmony  which  is  known 
to  be  caused  by  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  the 
ductless  glands.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  have  the  giant 
mentality  without  the  giant  stature  ;  for  the 
mentality  is  not  caused  by  the  stature  ;  both  are 
due  to  a  common  cause,  the  glands.  To  arrive  at 
a  fair  idea  of  what  the  giant  mentality  is  like,  we 
must  take  the  extremes  as  set  forth  by  the  highest 
authorities.  According  to  them,  giants  are  brag¬ 
garts  who  claim  for  themselves  an  impossible  degree 
of  physical  strength  and  technical  skill — “  ils  sont 
menteurs  par  metier  ”  ;  indolent,  selfish,  ready  to 
take  offence,  disagreeable,  bad  mixers. 

To  be  a  true  giant,  then,  a  man  must  be  degenerate 
as  well  as  tall.  The  signs  of  degeneracy  are  not 
always  easy  to  observe.  Perhaps  the  most  tell-tale 
features  in  this  matter  are  the  ears.  They  lend 
themselves  easily  to  observation  in  most  men,  but 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  tell-tale,  most 
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women  do  their  best  to  conceal  them,  with  whiskers, 
bonnet  strings  and  the  like,  which  is  the  reason 
why  the  Eton  crop  will  never  become  popular. 
The  lowest  part  of  the  ear,  the  lobule  as  it  is  called, 
is  peculiar  to  the  genus  homo,  not  even  the  higher 
apes  are  possessed  of  it,  and  yet  it  is  astonishing 
to  find  how  often  it  is  completely  absent,  even  in 
highly  civilized  individuals.  Its  absence  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  definite  stigma  of  degeneration.  Another 
stigma  is  what  is  known  as  Darwin’s  tubercle,  the 
little  prominence  to  be  seen  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  margin  of  the  ear.  It  represents  the  tip  of  the 
pointed  ear  seen  in  many  of  the  quadrupeds. 
Artists  and  caricaturists  are  fond  of  conferring  it 
upon  devils,  satyrs  and  gnomes  ;  it  may  therefore 
be  taken  to  reveal  various  vicious  tendencies,  most 
of  them  with  a  sinister  sexual  significance.  Ears 
that  are  very  large  or  very  small  ;  ears  that  stand 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  head,  or  are  plastered 
against  the  cranium  ;  ears  which  are  devoid  of 
nooks  and  crannies,  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
ironed  out  ;  and  ears  which  are  placed  too  high, 
or  too  low,  or  too  far  back  in  relation  to  the  eye  ; 
all  proclaim  a  definite  degree  of  degeneracy  that 
would  go  far  to  confirm  any  suspicions  which  great 
stature  might  evoke.  The  most  tell-tale  thing  about 
the  ear  is  its  colour.  This  should  in  no  wise  differ 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  face,  but  it  very  often 
does.  In  man,  when  this  is  habitual,  it  is  probably 
due  to  tight  collars  ;  when  occasional,  to  constipa¬ 
tion.  In  women,  when  not  due  to  this  cause,  it  is 
periodic. 
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But,  having  done  all  that  is  scientifically  possible 
to  withdraw  the  big,  tall  man  from  the  category  of 
the  degenerate,  let  us  not  forget  what  Bacon  has 
to  say  on  the  subject  :  ‘‘  Nature  did  never  put  her 
precious  jewels  into  a  garret  four  stories  high  and 
therefore  exceeding  tall  men  had  ever  empty  heads.” 
Nor  what  quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller  said  (since 
Charles  Lamb  called  him  “  quaint  ”  it  has  become 
almost  indecent  to  refer  to  him  without  that  par¬ 
ticular  adjective)  :  ‘‘  Often  the  cock  loft  is  empty 
in  those  whom  Nature  has  built  many  stories  high.” 
And,  finally,  Falstaff  may  be  allowed  his  word  : 
“  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk 
and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  ?  Give  me  the 
spirit.  Master  Shallow.” 
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Dwarfs  are  difficult  to  classify  correctly,  but 
for  our  present  purpose  the  most  practical 
plan  is  to  divide  them  into  the  symmetrical  and  the 
disparate.  The  symmetrical,  called  midgets,  have 
nothing  very  remarkable  about  them  except  their 
size.  Their  height  varies  from  i8  inches  to  4  feet. 
They  are  well  proportioned  and  fairly  well  developed, 
both  intellectually  and  sexually.  They  are  minia¬ 
ture  human  beings  ;  ordinary  adults,  as  some  one 
has  called  them,  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of 
a  telescope.  The  causes  leading  to  this  freak  of 
Nature  are  unknown.  A  dwarf  of  this  kind  is 
usually  born  of  perfectly  healthy  and  normal 
parents,  and  is  not  infrequently  a  member  of  a 
family  of  several  brothers  and  sisters  all  of  whom 
are  quite  as  other  folk  are. 

There  are  certain  tribes  of  symmetrical  dwarfs 
called  Pygmies,  which  inhabit  Equatorial  Africa. 
They  were  first  described  over  two  thousand  years 
B.G.,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  migrated  or 
changed  their  customs  since  that  time.  Some  of 
these  tribes  are  very  warlike.  They  greatly  hindered 
H.  M.  Stanley  in  his  march  across  Africa  in  1871. 
Ctesias,  the  Greek  physician  and  historian  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  describes  a  race  of 
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pygmies  in  the  heart  of  India,  the  tallest  “  only 
two  ells  1  in  height,  black,  with  ugly  hair  and 
beards  so  long  that  they  served  them  as  garments.” 
They  were  excellent  bowmen  and  had  the  same 
language  and  customs  as  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 

The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  some  of  the  Malayan 
Islanders,  and  the  Lapps  afford  examples  of  dwarf 
tribes.  People  of  remarkably  low  stature  are  found 
among  the  Eskimos,  and  it  is  said  that  the  highest 
grade  of  Japanese  aristocrat  is  often  so  short  that 
he  would  be  classed  as  a  dwarf  in  Western  Europe. 
Certain  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  history 
have,  according  to  ordinary  standards,  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.  Among  the  ancients  was  Philatus  of 
Cos,  poet  and  grammarian  (300  b.g.),  who  was  said 
to  be  so  diminutive  that  he  was  obliged  to  wear 
leaden  shoes  lest  he  should  be  blown  away. 
Charles  I  was  a  very  small  man,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  his  exact  height.  The  great 
Napoleon  was  under  5  feet,  so  was  Dr.  Dollfuss. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  true  to  say  that  mountain¬ 
ous  peoples  and  animals  are  short  of  stature.  This 
is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  because  in 
the  case  of  a  short  man  the  heart  has  less  to  do  in 
climbing  a  hill  than  it  has  in  the  case  of  a  tall 
man.  Nature  is  very  adaptable  in  these  matters  ; 
this  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  child  with 
a  crippled  heart,  whom  she  never  allows  to  grow 

^  An  ell,  according  to  Webster,  is  a  measure  of  different 
lengths  in  different  countries.  The  English  ell  is  45  inches  ; 
the  Flemish  27  ;  the  Scottish  37.  Used  chiefly  for  measuring 
cloth. 
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to  anything  approaching  the  standard  of  his  family. 

In  considering  the  dwarfs  about  whom  we  read, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  an  individual  was 
a  symmetrical  dwarf  or  a  disparate.  In  the  case 
of  Jeffrey  Hudson  (1619-82)  this  difficulty  does  not 
arise  ;  he  was  certainly  a  symmetrical  dwarf,  a 
fact  which  would  have  been  obvious  from  his  story 
even  if  his  portrait,  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  had  not  been  painted  by  a  first-class  artist. 
This  is  how  he  came  on  the  scene.  At  a  dinner 
given  to  Charles  I  and  his  consort  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  the  dwarf  was  brought  to  table  in  a 
pie-dish,  out  of  which  he  stepped  gracefully,  much 
to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  assembled  guests. 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  immediately  adopted  him, 
possibly,  as  has  been  wickedly  suggested,  because 
by  comparison  Charles  looked  a  big  man.  During 
the  Civil  Wars  Hudson  fell  upon  evil  days,  was 
imprisoned,  and  suffered  great  privations.  It  is 
instructive  to  note  that,  as  the  result  of  these  priva¬ 
tions,  he  grew  from  his  original  18  inches  to  3  feet 
9  inches.  He  was  knighted  and  pensioned  by 
Charles  H. 

Another  symmetrical  dwarf,  or  midget,  who  has 
a  place  in  history  is  Richebourg,  who  died  in  Paris 
in  1858,  aged  ninety.  He  was  but  28  inches  high, 
and  began  life  in  the  service  of  the  Orleans  family. 
During  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Terror  he  passed  in  and  out  of  Paris  in  the 
guise  of  a  baby  in  arms,  and  was  thus  able  to  carry 
dispatches  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Of  disparate  dwarfs  there  are  many  kinds.  Some 
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are  due  to  parental  acquired  poisons,  such  as 
syphilis  and  alcohol  ;  some  are  due  to  illness  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  such  as  rickets  and  tuber¬ 
culosis  ;  some  are  due  to  cretinism,  which  we  now 
know  to  be  an  affection  of  the  thyroid  gland  ; 
some  are  due  to  disorders  of  other  glands,  notably 
the  pituitary,  in  which  case  the  dwarf  is  fantastically 
obese  with  an  abdomen  like  a  barrel  and  a  face 
like  a  Dutch  doll.  But  by  far  the  commonest  cause 
of  disparate  dwarfism  is  a  curious  and  so  far  unex¬ 
plained  condition  called  achondroplasia,  in  which 
though  the  trunk  develops  normally  and  the  head 
very  nearly  so,  the  limbs,  upper  and  lower,  remain 
in  the  pre-puberal,  sometimes  even  in  the  infantile 
stage.  The  result  is  a  very  curious-looking  person 
of  about  3  feet  6  inches  who  is  usually  quite  bright 
mentally,  contented  with  his  lot,  and  endowed  with 
a  full  sense  of  fun.  He  plays  the  common  fool 
willingly  and  well  ;  he  makes  a  good  clown,  and 
is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  show  ring.  To  realize 
what  has  happened  physically  one  has  only  to  look 
at  a  dachshund  with  his  long  body  supported  by 
short  and  crooked  legs.  A  rather  better  analogy  is 
a  Pekingese  ;  for  although  his  body  is  not  so  long 
as  the  dachshund’s,  his  legs  are  short  and  deformed 
and  his  nose  is  broad  and  flattened,  like  the  human 
specimen. 

During  the  Empire  in  Rome  a  traffic  in  dwarfs 
appears  to  have  sprung  up,  and  the  hideous  and 
brutal  practice  arose  of  producing  dwarfism  in 
well-formed  infants  by  means  of  bandages,  splints 
and  other  means  of  causing  deformity  and  check- 
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ing  development.  The  barbarous  practice  went  so 
far  as  the  deliberate  underfeeding  of  these  children 
and  the  inunction  of  the  grease  of  dormice,  bats, 
moles  and  other  animals  that  were  believed  to  have 
the  sinister  power  of  checking  growth.  When  the 
practice  died  down  it  is  not  now  possible  to  say, 
but  we  find  the  fashion  of  dwarfs  at  Court  in  full 
swing  again  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  leaders 
in  this  matter  were  Catherine  de  Medici  and  Isabella 
d’Este.  Charles  IX,  in  1572,  owned  nine  dwarfs, 
five  of  whom  had  been  presented  to  him  by  foreign 
potentates.  It  would  seem  that  the  dwarf  had  by 
this  time  taken  the  part  of  the  Court  Jester,  for  in 
addition  to  their  uncanny  appearance,  these  little 
people  were  often  quick-witted,  and  very  nimble, 
impish  and  Puck-like  in  attack  and  defence.  Dwarfs 
were  very  popular  at  the  Spanish  Court  in  the  days 
of  its  prime.  Velasquez  painted  several  of  them, 
most  of  whom  were  achondroplasic — one  was  a 
hunchback. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  dwarfs  were  credited 
with  certain  pseudo-magical  powers  in  ancient 
Egypt.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  only  achondro¬ 
plasic  dwarfs,  and  then  only  the  males  among  them, 
who  were  believed  to  be  thus  endowed.  Statuettes 
of  them  were  used  as  amulets  against  evil  spirits 
and  bad  luck.  They  appear  to  have  been  possessed 
of  a  special  efficacy  against  sterility,  and  were  said 
to  ensure  successful  pregnancy  and  normal  childbed. 
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EFT-HANDEDNESS  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 


common  deviation  from  the  normal.  Some 


people  put  its  incidence  as  high  as  4  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  a  total  in  which  males  pre¬ 
dominate  largely  over  females.  Any  useful  inquiry 
into  this  subject  must  necessarily  begin  by  an 
attempt  to  discover  how  it  comes  about  that  the 
normal  man,  as  represented  by  the  vast  majority, 
should  be  dextral  and  not  sinistral.  Our  simian 
ancestors  were,  and  our  simian  cousins  still  are, 
truly  ambidextrous,  but  in  the  genus  homo  sapiens 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  ambidexterity.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  speech  is  the  most  salient  character¬ 
istic  of  the  genus  homo  sapiens,  it  is  probable  that  the 
explanation  of  his  dextrality  may  be  found  to  be 
associated  with  this  biologically  peculiar  develop¬ 
ment.  Speech  is  represented  in  the  brain  on  the 
left  side  of  that  organ,  and,  owing  to  what  is  known 
as  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,”  the  muscular 
movements  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  centres  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
This  association  between  speech  and  right-sided 
muscular  power  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  a 
“  stroke  ”  or  a  ‘‘  fit  of  apoplexy,”  which  are  synony¬ 
mous  terms  for  a  haemorrhage  into  a  portion  of 
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the  brain.  When  the  haemorrhage  devastates  the 
left  brain,  there  ensues  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  with  concomitant 
loss  of  speech.  When  the  haemorrhage  is  into  the 
right  brain,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body,  but  no  loss  of  speech.  This 
refers  to  normal  right-handed  people  ;  in  the  left- 
handed,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Another  reason  for  dextrality  is  to  be  found  in 
the  combative  atmosphere  which  surrounded  primi¬ 
tive  man.  He  very  soon  learned  that  the  left  side 
of  his  body  was  more  vulnerable  than  his  right. 
He  did  not  know  that  his  heart  was  on  the  left  side, 
nor  did  he  realize  the  importance  of  that  organ  ; 
but  experience  taught  him  that  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  left  chest  were  more  instantly  fatal  than 
similar  wounds  of  the  right  chest,  so  he  carried  his 
passive  defensive  shield  in  his  left  hand  and  wielded 
his  offensive  weapon  with  his  right.  This  com¬ 
paratively  greater  activity  of  the  right  arm  muscles 
would  mean  a  correspondingly  greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  left  brain  centres,  so  that,  ultimately, 
not  only  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm,  but  all  the 
muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  would  become 
stronger  than  those  on  the  left  side  ;  or,  if  not 
actually  stronger,  then  certainly  more  capable  of 
performing  delicate  co-ordinated  movements.  Let 
me  say  in  parenthesis  that  the  only  case  of  an 
ordinary  right-handed  person  preferring  his  left 
hand  for  intricate  and  delicate  movement  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  violin  player. 

The  association  between  speech  and  what  the 
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Americans  call  ‘‘  handedness  ”  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  curious  fact  that  a  large  number  of  left- 
handed  people  are  afflicted  in  various  degrees  with 
stammering  or  other  defects  of  that  kind.  The 
number  is  so  large  that  the  association  cannot  be 
fortuitous.  This  would  suggest  that,  when  the 
speech  centre  is  situated  in  the  right  side  of  the 
brain  instead  of  in  the  left  side,  it  fails  to  reach  the 
normal  degree  of  development,  so  that  its  nervous 
messages  to  the  necessary  muscles  in  the  mouth  and 
larynx  assume  a  jerky,  staccato,  spasmodic  quality 
which  is  foreign  to  ordinary  articulation  as  we  now 
know  it.  The  production  of  articulate  speech  de¬ 
mands  the  orderly  co-operation  of  three  muscular 
mechanisms  :  {a)  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which 
secures  the  necessary  outward  blast  of  air  ;  {b)  the 
larynx,  which  transforms  the  blast  of  air  into  sound  ; 
and  (r)  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  tongue  and  lips, 
which  so  alter  and  modify  the  sound  in  pitch  and 
volume  as  to  render  it  intelligible  in  speech  and 
emphasis.  Unless  there  be  perfect  co-ordination 
between  these  three  mechanisms,  stammering  or 
some  analogous  disorder  is  bound  to  occur.  The 
fault  usually  lies  in  the  management  of  the  breath¬ 
ing  apparatus.  Speech  ought  to  take  place  during 
expiration  ;  and,  when  a  person  omits  to  fill  his 
chest  before  beginning  to  speak,  this  mechanism  is 
liable  to  break  down.  When  this  has  happened 
once  or  twice  in  a  nervous  person,  the  element  of 
fear  is  introduced  and  a  bad  habit  is  thus  fostered. 
Stammering  is  not  hereditary,  nor  is  it  congenital. 
It  usually  comes  on  in  early  childhood  or  at  some 
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critical  period  in  early  life,  such  as  going  to  school 
or  the  onset  of  puberty.  If  sympathetically  taken 
in  hand  at  once  it  can  generally  be  cured.  Girls 
are  far  less  liable  to  it  than  boys.  The  attempt  to 
speak  during  inspiration  instead  of  expiration  some¬ 
times  gives  rise  to  curious  results.  The  vocaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  in-going  air  causes  curious  whoops  and 
grunts  ;  it  often  happens  that  a  person  cannot 
begin  a  proper  sentence  without  one  of  these  pre¬ 
liminary  whoops.  Occasionally  the  whoop  takes 
the  form  of  a  definite  monosyllabic  word  which  is 
repeated  several  times  in  quick  succession  before 
the  proper  sentence  begins.  When  this  word  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  of  an  obscene  nature,  as  was  the  case 
with  a  famous  French  admiral  who  began  every 
sentence  with  what  is  known  as  le  mot  de  Cambronne, 
the  result  is  liable  to  be  very  disconcerting  to  those 
who  are  thus  addressed  for  the  first  time. 

Right-handedness  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
originally  connected  with  sun  worship.  That  there 
is  some  connexion  between  the  two  is  exceedingly 
probable.  When  looking  south  towards  the  sun, 
the  tide  of  life  is  westward  or  towards  the  right, 
and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  Hebrew  and  Sans¬ 
krit  the  terms  for  “  south  ”  and  right  are  identical. 
All  cities  in  their  development  follow  the  setting 
sun.  In  some  savage  tribes  there  is  a  tendency  to 
dishonour  the  left  hand  by  assigning  to  it  all  manual 
acts  which  are  tribally  regarded  as  degrading. 
Thus  to  offer  food  or  drink  or  tobacco  with  the 
left  hand  is  an  unpardonable  insult.  The  idea 
persists  even  in  our  own  society  ;  for  children  are 
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corrected  into  offering  “  the  other  hand  ”  when 
they  have  tendered  the  left  to  a  stranger. 

A  great  many  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  right-handedness,  some  of  which  are 
very  far-fetched.  Inasmuch  as  there  is,  so  far  as  our 
present  means  of  investigation  enable  us  to  judge, 
no  anatomical  reason  why  people  should  favour  the 
right  hand,  the  practice  of  the  majority  has  been 
confidently  ascribed  to  the  imitation  of  a  habit 
begun  by  chance  and  aimlessly  continued.  Some 
authorities  have  advanced  the  idea  that  right- 
handedness  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  infant  in 
arms,  by  which  one  hand  is  restrained  and  the 
other  allowed  to  develop.  There  have  been  some 
very  distinguished  anatomists  who  held  that  right- 
handedness  is  caused  by  a  shifting  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  towards  the  right  on  account 
of  the  greater  weight  of  the  liver  and  lungs  on  that 
side.  Other  anatomists  have  sought  the  solution 
of  the  problem  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
blood  supply  to  the  brain.  There  have  been  other 
theories  even  more  ingenious  than  the  above  ;  most 
of  them  even  more  unconvincing. 

On  the  whole,  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say  about 
left-handedness  is  that,  like  red  hair,  it  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  is  of  no  real  consequence.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  drawbacks,  a  left-handed  batsman,  for 
example,  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  the 
peculiarity  is  said  to  have  cost  more  than  one  man 
his  “  Blue.”  But  it  has  countervailing  advan¬ 
tages,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is  easier  for  a  sinistral 
to  become  something  very  nearly  akin  to  ambi- 
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dextrous  than  it  is  for  a  dextral.  To  take  another 
instance  from  the  cricket  field,  it  is  by  no  means 
seldom  that  a  left-handed  player  can  throw  in 
equally  well  with  either  hand,  a  fact  which  has 
been  disastrous  to  many  a  batsman  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  steal  a  run  because  the  ball  has  gone  to  the 
fielder’s  left  hand.  Moreover,  there  are  certain 
crafts,  notably  that  of  the  surgeon,  in  which  some 
approach  to  ambidexterity  is  an  outstanding  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  said  that  the  really  expert  pickpocket 
is  always  ambidextrous.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  one  of  the  accomplishments  which  Fagin  tried 
to  teach  Oliver  in  the  Thieves’  School  on  Saffron 
Hill.  Left-handed  children  are  taught  to  use  the 
right  hand,  whereas  the  ordinary  child  is  never 
taught  to  use  his  left. 

There  are  some  historical  instances  of  left-handed¬ 
ness.  In  the  Iliad  we  are  told  of  one  of  the  warriors 
who  was  able  to  throw  a  spear  with  either  hand. 
King  David’s  men-at-arms  could  use  either  hand. 
Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera,  who  delivered  Israel  from 
the  Moabites,  was  left-handed  ;  and  we  find  in 
Judges  XX.  1 6,  that  “  among  all  this  people  there 
were  seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed  : 
every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair  breadth, 
and  not  miss.”  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel¬ 
angelo  are  known  to  have  been  as  nearly  perfect 
ambidexters  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Leonardo  was, 
surely,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  has 
ever  lived.  He  was  a  painter,  sculptor,  architect, 
engineer,  physician,  author,  and  musician,  and 
excelled  in  all  these  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  said 
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that  after  his  seventy-sixth  year,  while  working  on 
an  order  for  Francis  I,  he  was  stricken  with  a 
paralysis  on  the  right  side.  Nevertheless,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  with  his  left  hand  and  completed 
his  task.  In  any  ordinary  person  the  right-sided 
paralysis  would  have  meant  a  concomitant  loss  of 
speech,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  occurred 
in  his  case.  He  was  certainly  very  far  from  being 
an  ordinary  person,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  had 
complete  speech  centres,  one  on  each  side  of  his 
brain. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  left-handed  people 
are  below  the  average  in  intelligence.  I  can  find 
no  support  for  this  view.  In  order  to  seek  some 
light  upon  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  Sir  J.  E.  K.  Studd 
asking  his  experience  of  left-handed  cricketers.  In 
his  reply  he  says  :  “In  my  day  left-handers  were 
extremely  rare,  except  as  bowlers.  In  bowling,  I 
thought  they  were  extremely  good  as  a  change.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  some  of  the  left- 
handed  professionals  whom  he  remembers,  and 
says  that  “  their  intelligence  was  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  their  class.”  He  closes  his  letter  with 
the  following  interesting  item  :  “  Occasionally  you 
get  some  curious  mixtures.  For  instance,  Alfred 
Lyttelton  batted  right  hand,  bowled  and  threw, 
right  hand,  but  played  billiards  and  shot  left 
hand.” 

Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  ^  deprecates  the 
attempt  to  educate  people  into  ambidexterity.  He 
says  : 

^  Proceedings  Roy.  Inst.,  May,  1907. 
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We  cannot,  I  believe,  get  rid  of  our  right-handedness, 
try  how  we  may.  Ambidextral  culture,  useful  enough  in 
respect  of  some  few  special  movements  in  some  few  specially 
employed  persons,  must,  on  the  large  scale,  tend  to  con¬ 
fusion. 

And  further  : 

The  asymmetry  or  one-  sidedness  of  the  brain  is  a  mystery, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  a  long  series  of  mysteries  of  the  same 
kind,  and  it  is  no  more  mysterious  than  the  almost  invariable 
position  of  the  heart  on  the  left  side  and  its  occasional 
transposition  to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 
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IN  the  first  of  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  Burke 
says  :  “A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at 
the  door  of  an  inn,  have  changed  the  face  of  for¬ 
tune,  almost  of  nature.”  The  references  are  said 
to  be  to  Winkelried,  who  secured  the  freedom  of 
Switzerland  ;  to  Hannibal  ;  and  to  Joan  of  Arc, 
respectively.  Rasputin  is  an  even  more  outstand¬ 
ing  example.  This  rough  but  forceful  peasant  did 
indeed  change  “  the  face  of  fortune,  almost  of 
nature.”  And  this  is  how  it  happened. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Empress  of  Russia’s 
only  son,  the  little  Tsarevich,  was  what  is  called  a 
“  bleeder.”  The  medical  term  for  this  distressing  con¬ 
dition  is  haemophilia ;  the  erroneous  popular  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  is  that  the  victim  lacks  one  or  two  layers  of 
skin.  Owing  to  causes  which  are  still  completely 
hidden  from  us,  the  subjects  of  this  diathesis  bleed  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  often  without  any  provo¬ 
cation  at  all,  not  only  from  the  skin,  but  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  into  the  j  oints .  Their  suffer¬ 
ings  are  often  terrible,  but  the  anxiety  and  concern 
of  the  interested  onlookers  is  often  more  terrible  still. 
The  fact  that  the  spontaneous  haemorrhages,  and 
those  arising  from  slight  injuries,  usually  take  place 
during  the  night,  add  elements  of  the  uncanny  and 
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the  unexpected  to  the  gruesome  picture.  There 
are  slight  bleeders  and  bad  bleeders. 

The  little  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  was  a  bad 
bleeder.  As  may  easily  be  imagined,  every  avenue 
was  explored,  every  expedient  tried,  every  means 
tested  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  bring  about,  if  not 
a  cure,  then  at  least  some  amelioration,  in  the  case 
of  so  important  a  patient.  Science,  unfortunately, 
could  offer  no  prospect  of  real  improvement,  at  any 
rate  for  many  years.  The  patient  would  tend  to 
grow  better  as  he  grew  older,  but  could  never  be 
quite  strong,  never  be  as  other  men  are.  The 
little  Prince’s  life  was  a  misery  to  him,  and  his 
sufferings  a  prolonged  martyrdom  to  his  mother. 
So,  in  sheer  desperation,  the  Tsarina  decided  to 
catch  at  a  straw.  The  Russian  peasantry,  it  seems, 
cherish  a  firm  belief  that  certain  among  their  own 
people  are  endowed  with  a  special  gift  for  checking 
bleeding,  by  means  which  are  kept  secret  from  the 
majority.  This  belief  was,  of  course,  known  to  the 
Empress,  and,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  finding  some 
help  for  her  son,  she  decided  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  The  inquiries  resulted  in  the  information 
that  a  man  called  Rasputin  was  well  known  as  a 
leader  in  this  particular  direction,  and  he  was 
therefore  summoned  to  the  Palace,  The  rest  is 
history. 

The  nocturnal  incidence  of  the  bleeding  in  haemo¬ 
philia  is  a  very  remarkable  feature.  A  slight  wound 
or  abrasion  sustained  during  the  day  will  give  rise 
at  the  time  to  an  amount  of  bleeding  which  is  quite 
negligible,  and  quite  easily  checked.  Nevertheless, 
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as  soon  as  the  patient  falls  asleep  the  bleeding  from 
this  slight  injury  will  break  out  with  extraordinary 
energy  ;  and  if  the  boy  sleeps  well  he  may  wake 
in  the  morning  to  find  the  bedclothes  soaked  with 
blood.  I  say  “  boy  ’’  advisedly,  because,  happily, 
the  condition  tends  to  improve  as  the  patient  grows 
older  ;  there  is  usually  a  definite  improvement  after 
puberty,  and  recognition  of  the  dangers  and  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  disorder  generally  leads  to  the 
exercise  of  considerable  caution,  not  only  by  the 
boy  himself,  but  by  those  about  him.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  bad  bleeder,  unless  he  be  so  highly  placed 
in  the  social  scale  as  to  be  able  to  command  con¬ 
stant  expert  supervision,  is  always  in  danger  of 
serious  and  even  fatal  haemorrhage. 

Eugenists  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  women 
of  “  bleeder  ”  stocks  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry. 
In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  a  curious,  almost  an 
ironical  fact  that  women  of  “  bleeder  ”  stocks  are 
unusually  prolific.  This  is  no  haphazard  deduc¬ 
tion  from  isolated  instances  ;  it  is  a  well-authenti¬ 
cated  observation — one  of  the  many  in  connexion 
with  the  diathesis  which  is  so  far  quite  inexplicable. 
The  immunity  from  haemophilia  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  female  sex  has  suggested  to  some  investiga¬ 
tors  the  feasibility  of  treating  boys  thus  afflicted 
by  introducing  into  their  system  some  such  physio¬ 
logically  feminine  element  as  ovarian  or  mammary 
extract.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been 
tried. 

It  is  usually  stated  in  the  text-books  that  this 
most  mysterious  of  all  diseases  affects  males  only 
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and  never  females  ;  whilst  it  is  transmitted  by 
females  and  never  by  males.  This  is  not  accurate. 
It  is  true  that  the  incidence  of  the  disease  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  male  and  that  its  transmission  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  female  ;  so  much  so  as  almost  to  justify 
the  statement  that  men  do  not  transmit  it,  but  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  if  this  rule  were 
without  exception,  the  disease  could  not  have  been 
passed  on  by  the  first  sufferer,  who  must  have  been 
a  male.  Recent  authorities  declare  that  “  the 
disease  is  inherited  from  male  and  female  alike, 
according  to  strict  Mendelian  laws,  modified  by  the 
fact  that  the  '  gene  ’  in  question  is  borne  upon  the 
X  chromosome.”  This  is  not  a  matter  which  is 
easily  understood  even  of  the  initiated,  but  I  quote 
it  in  the  interests  of  accuracy. 
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S  the  result  of  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  social 


class  from  which  pre-eminently  able  men 


have  emerged,  Havelock  Ellis  ^  concludes  that  the 
ability-producing  powers  of  the  community  appear 
to  concentrate  on  what  is  mainly  a  mixed  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  commercial  basis.  To  the  clergy’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  list  of  men  of  pre-eminent  ability 
he  applies  the  word  ‘‘  enormous.”  “  Even  if  we 
compare  the  Church  with  the  other  professions 
with  which  it  is  most  usually  classed,  we  find  that 
the  eminent  children  of  the  clergy  considerably 
outnumber  those  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  army 
officers  put  together  !  ”  It  is  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  set  against  this  the  fact  quoted  from  Dr. 
Langdon  Down,  a  celebrated  alienist  of  the  ’eighties, 
that  the  clerical  profession  produces  more  idiots 
than  any  other  class.  It  is,  of  course,  proverbial 
that  sons  of  the  clergy  are  wilder  than  other  young 
men,  and  many  are  the  solutions  which  have  been 
offered  of  the  fact.  If,  as  has  been  supposed,  it 
were  due  to  the  extra  degree  of  repression  imposed 
upon  parsons’  sons — which  is  quite  possible — then 
we  may  expect  to  see  a  considerable  diminution  of 
wildness  in  present  and  future  generations,  for  the 


^  A  Study  of  British  Genius,  1927. 
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parson  of  to-day  is  much  more  human  and  less 
Pecksniffian  than  he  was  in  the  Victorian  days  in 
which  his  sons  earned  the  unenviable  reputation 
for  loose  living.  This  section  on  the  relationship 
between  social  class  and  genius  closes  with  these 
significant  words  : 

Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  the  education  of  the  proletariat 
will  lead  to  a  new  development  of  eminent  men  ;  the 
lowest  class  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  the  data  before  us 
show,  has  not  exhibited  any  tendency  to  a  higher  yield  of 
genius,  and  what  production  it  is  accountable  for,  remains 
rural  rather  than  urban. 

A  consideration  of  the  place  in  the  family  occupied 
by  a  child  of  unusual  talent  seems  at  first  sight  to 
give  some  support  to  the  principle  of  primogeniture. 
“  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  special  liability 
for  eldest  and  youngest  children  to  be  born  with 
intellectual  aptitudes,  the  liability  being  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  eldest  than  of  the  youngest.”  This 
is  contrary  to  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  the 
case,  for  it  is  held  with  considerable  force  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  eldest  child  moulds  the  maternal 
passages,  its  head  is  liable  to  suffer  injury  in  a  degree 
far  in  excess  of  anything  to  which  subsequent 
children  are  exposed  ;  with  results  which  would 
presumably  be  harmful  to  its  intellectuality.  There 
is  here  an  unavoidable  element  of  fallacy,  for  the 
eldest  son  is  not  necessarily  the  eldest  child.  If  the 
eldest  child  should  be  a  girl,  the  moulding  duty 
would,  of  course,  devolve  upon  her,  and  she  would 
suffer  such  damage  as  would  accrue  from  the  process. 
This  consideration  is  supported  by  the  facts  set 
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forth  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  as  long  ago  as  1866, 
when  he  pointed  out  that,  among  idiots,  the  youngest 
born,  and  the  eldest  born  especially,  largely  pre¬ 
dominate  over  the  intermediate  children.  The 
usual  explanation  of  idiocy  in  the  youngest  born 
is  the  exhaustion  of  the  mother  by  excessive  child¬ 
bearing — nowadays  a  very  rare  event.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  criminals  have  been  found 
to  be  in  undue  proportion  among  first-born  children, 
and  that  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that 
sexual  inversion  tends  to  appear  among  eldest  and 
youngest  children,  and,  in  my  own  experience, 
especially  among  only  children.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  Sir  J.  Humphrey’s  saying  that  in  racing 
stables  opinion  is  not  favourable  as  regards  firstlings. 
In  connexion  with  racing  stables,  it  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that,  however  true  it  may  be  that 
the  offspring  of  aged  sires  are  definitely  regarded 
as  unsatisfactory,  the  same  does  not  hold  good  with 
human  beings.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
“  decided  tendency  among  some  of  our  men  of 
genius  for  the  parents  to  be  of  advanced  age  at 
the  eminent  child’s  conception.”  Against  this  must 
be  placed  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  “  love- 
children,”  who  are  usually  the  offspring  of  relatively 
young  parents,  are  commonly  deemed  to  be,  physi¬ 
cally  and  intellectually,  though  not  morally,  very 
exceptionally  endowed. 

This  very  interesting  and  instructive  book  con¬ 
tains  one  passage  which  surprised  me  beyond 
measure.  It  reads  as  follows  :  “  It  may  be  added 
that  25  persons  (out  of  the  total  1,050)  are  described 
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as  having  a  high,  shrill,  feminine,  small,  or  weak 
voice  :  this  is  certainly  very  decidedly  less  than  the 
real  number.”  This  is  emphasized  a  little  farther 
on  by  the  following  :  “  The  tendency  to  a  very 

high  pitched  voice,  which  is  so  remarkably  common 
in  men  of  intellectual  ability.  .  .  .”  My  own 
limited  experience  would  lead  me  to  a  conclusion 
the  exact  contrary  of  this.  All  the  great  men  whom 
I  have  heard  speak  have  had  agreeable  voices  of 
low  pitch.  None  certainly  has  been  shrill,  small, 
nor  feminine.  A  friend  of  mine  who  went  to  visit 
Swinburne  about  two  years  before  his  death 
described  the  poet’s  voice  as  being  shrill  and  jerky 
in  ordinary  conversation,  but,  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  read  his  own  poems  out  loud,  which  my  friend 
was  clever  enough  to  induce  him  to  do,  the  voice 
dropped  to  a  deep  bass  and  the  tones  became 
mellow  and  even  solemn.  I  do  not  think  that 
Swinburne  stammered,  but,  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  would  have  been  in  distinguished  company. 
Havelock  Ellis  cites  among  those  thus  afflicted, 
Croker,  Erasmus,  Darwin,  Charles  Kingsley,  Charles 
Lamb,  and  Priestley.  It  is  rather  surprising  to 
find  the  “  muscular  Christian  ”  in  this  galere. 
Most  of  us  whose  only  knowledge  of  him  is  derived 
from  his  books  have  been  accustomed  to  picture 
him  as  essentially  downright  and  normal  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  innocent  of  any  such  nervous  manifestation 
as  stammering. 

Clouston  (says  Havelock  Ellis)  regards  stammering  as 
specially  associated  with  rapid  brain  growth,  and  as  most 
likely  to  occur  between  birth  and  the  seventh  year.  .  . 
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Stammering  is  much  less  common  in  adults  than  in  children, 
and  is  three  to  four  times  more  frequent  in  men. 

Although  it  is  obviously  a  manifestation  of  a  loss 
of  the  higher  control,  such  loss  is  usually  temporary 
only,  and  is  very  often  found  in  people  with  very 
exceptional  brain  power,  associated,  however,  with 
an  unduly  irritable  nervous  system.  Some  people 
have  sought  to  draw  a  distinction  between  stam¬ 
mering  and  stuttering  ;  a  futile  process  of  hair¬ 
splitting  which  is  without  value. 

In  many  ways  comparable  with  defects  of  speech, 
as  showing  a  tendency  to  nervous  inco-ordination, 
is  bad  handwriting.  Scrawling  or  illegible  hand¬ 
writing  has  been  frequently  noted  among  the  men 
of  genius  of  many  countries,  and  is  by  no  means 
due  to  too  much  writing,  for  it  is  often  traceable 
at  an  early  age.  It  is  said  of  some,  the  great 
Napoleon,  for  example,  that  his  bad  handwriting 
was  deliberately  cultivated  in  order  to  conceal  his 
bad  spelling. 
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IN  the  year  1903  the  French  Professor,  Charles 
Richet,  experimenting  on  snake  venoms  and 
their  congeners,  injected  a  dog  with  a  dose  of  poison 
derived  from  the  tentacles  of  the  actiniae,  with  a 
view  to  seeing  whether  he  could  thus  render  the 
animal  immune  to  doses  ordinarily  considered  lethal. 
The  theory  of  all  vaccination,  I  should  explain,  is 
that,  by  repeated  small  doses  of  a  poison,  the  opera¬ 
tor  rouses  the  defences  of  the  animal  to  produce 
the  necessary  “  anti-bodies,”  as  they  are  called. 
These  anti-bodies  are  mobilized  by  the  repeated 
small  doses  so  that  when  the  big  dose  comes,  the 
anti-bodies  are  present  in  such  force  as  to  be 
able  promptly  to  neutralize  it.  Richet  then,  to 
render  this  particular  dog  immune  to  this  particular 
poison,  gave  it  the  first  of  what  he  intended  to 
be  a  series  of  small  doses.  Immediately  after 
giving  this  first  dose,  his  attention  was  distracted 
by  other  matters  of  greater  importance,  and  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks  he  forgot  all  about  the  dog 
and  its  initial  dose.  On  the  twenty-second  day, 
having  divested  himself  of  his  preoccupations,  and 
being  anxious  to  continue  the  interrupted  work  on 
venoms,  he  thought  he  would  begin  all  over  again. 
He  therefore  gave  the  same  dog  an  exact  repetition  of 
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the  original  dose  of  the  same  poison  as  he  had  in¬ 
jected  three  weeks  previously.  To  his  astonishment 
and  dismay,  before  he  had  completed  his  injection, 
the  animal  became  extremely  ill,  and  died  in  thirty- 
five  minutes.  He  had  hoped  to  produce  what  is 
called  “  prophylaxis  ”  ;  what  he  actually,  and  most 
unexpectedly,  did  produce,  he  christened  “  ana¬ 
phylaxis,”  because  it  means  the  exact  opposite  of 
“  prophylaxis.” 

Richet  published  the  details  of  these  strange  hap¬ 
penings,  and  other  observers  immediately  set  to 
work  to  study  the  question.  It  was  found  that  as 
far  back  as  1839  something  of  the  same  kind  had 
been  reported  by  Magendie,  but  as  they  knew 
nothing  about  vaccines  in  those  days,  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  so  strange  and  inexplicable  a 
phenomenon.  As  the  result  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  on  the  subject  since  Richet’s  experience 
in  1903,  it  has  been  found  that  any  form  of  protein, 
including  cereal,  milk,  white  of  egg,  or  any  of  the 
sera  which  are  used  in  medicine,  especially  horse 
serum,  has  the  power  of  rendering  an  animal  hyper¬ 
sensitive  to  another  dose  of  the  same  protein,  if  a 
sufficient  period  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
second  dose  is  given.  This  period  is  called  the 
period  of  incubation. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  animal  thus 
“  sensitized  ”  to  one  form  of  protein  is  sensitive  to 
all  kinds  of  protein.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  process  of  sensitization  is  specific  ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  kind  of  protein,  and  one  kind 
only,  when  it  is  repeated  after  a  sufficient  interval, 
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is  capable  of  producing  the  phenomena  of  ana¬ 
phylaxis. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  point  in  connexion 
with  the  second  dose  is  that  if  the  animal  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  anaesthetized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
second  dose,  anaphylaxis  does  not  develop. 

There  is  at  present  no  scientific  explanation  of  this 
very  remarkable  and  alarming  train  of  events.  A 
medical  practitioner  in  India  gave  himself  an 
injection  of  anti-plague  serum  with  satisfactory 
results.  A  year  later  he  gave  himself  another 
injection  of  the  same  serum.  He  was  instantly 
seized  with  fainting  fits,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
coma,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  In  these  days, 
when  proteins  of  all  sorts  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  vaccination,  and  serum  is  injected  as  in  diph¬ 
theria,  for  curative  purposes,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  such  knowledge  as  has  so  far 
been  acquired  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
anaphylaxis  may  be  produced.  One  way  to  avoid 
it  is  to  give  a  second  dose  before  the  period  of 
incubation  is  over.  Another,  if  there  is  any  fear 
that  anaphylaxis  may  occur,  is  to  anaesthetize  the 
patient  for  the  purpose  of  the  second  injection.  I 
have  recently  been  reading  a  book  ^  in  which  the 
author  advances  the  theory  that  asthma  in  most 
cases  is  a  form  of  anaphylaxis.  If  such  be  the  case, 
we  have  to  suppose  that  the  original  or  “  sensitiz¬ 
ing  ”  dose  of  protein  reaches  the  system  either  by 
heredity  or  by  food,  or  by  some  similar  subtle 
route  which  is  of  course  by  no  means  impossible. 

^  Asthma,  by  Frank  Coke,  F.R.G.S.,  1923. 
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The  present-day  views  concerning  asthma  and 
their  outcome  in  treatment,  represent  one  of  the 
most  notable  and  successful  advances  in  practical 
medicine  which  this  generation  has  seen.  It  had 
long  been  recognized  that  asthma  was  not  a  disease 
in  the  sense  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  ;  but 
that  it  was  what  is  called  a  symptom-complex,  which 
might  be  provoked  by  a  great  variety  of  exciting 
causes.  The  theory  which  held  the  field  until  quite 
recently  was  that  asthma  was  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  an  instability  in  the  nervous  system,  and  that  its 
victims  were  in  reality  nothing  but  neurotics.  This 
rather  contemptuous  and  wholly  unmerited  explana¬ 
tion  was  applied  with  great  confidence  to  those  who 
suffered  from  what  is  known  as  cat-asthma.  This 
curious  phenomenon  had  been  known  for  over  fifty 
years.  It  consisted  in  the  fact  that  a  violent  attack 
of  asthma  would  be  provoked  in  some  people  by 
the  proximity  of  the  ordinary  domestic  cat.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  as  long  ago  as  1 868  a  very  eminent 
medical  man.  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  who  was  himself  a 
cat-asthmatic,  described  his  experiences,  critically 
and  dispassionately,  in  a  book  remarkable  for  its 
insight  and  originality,  the  highbrows  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  agreed  until  quite  recently  to  regard  the 
whole  matter  as  mere  flapdoodle.  Here  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  subject  which  appeared  as  recently 
as  1915  : 

Those  who  declare  their  liability  to  it  (cat-asthma)  must 
have  somehow  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  an 
immediate  contact  with  an  unhealthy  cat  may  convey  an 
infection  with  ringworm,  and  that  the  stroking  of  it  may 
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leave  hair,  and  perhaps  favus  fungus,  sticking  to  the  hand, 
which,  when  subsequently  applied  to  the  eyes  and  nose, 
may  produce  a  series  of  symptoms  similar  to  hay  fever. 
Hence,  the  idea  that  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
such  annoying  consequences  leads  them  to  fear  even  the 
mere  presence  of  a  healthy  animal  in  a  room  in  which 
they  find  themselves. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  we  realize 
that  no  better  instance  could  be  adduced  of  the 
obstinate  stupidity  which  sometimes  afflicts  other¬ 
wise  clever  people.  The  flapdoodle  was  with  the 
highbrows. 

It  had  long  been  noticed  that  asthma  and  urticaria 
(nettle-rash)  were  in  some  curious  way  associated, 
in  the  sense  that  a  nettle-rash  would  suddenly  dis¬ 
appear  to  give  place  to  asthma,  and  vice-versa. 
The  symptoms  of  asthma  were,  therefore,  considered 
by  some  to  be  due  to  an  urticaria  or  nettle-rash 
affecting  the  respiratory  passages.  This  fairly 
reasonable  deduction  was  also  scouted  as  too 
fantastic  for  serious  consideration  by  those — and 
they  were  many — who  were  impervious  to  fresh 
ideas.  It  was  reserved  for  an  American  doctor, 
Meltzer,  to  show  that  asthma  and  urticaria  were 
indeed  so  closely  related  that  they  might  be  regarded 
as  interchangeable  manifestations  of  the  same  dis¬ 
order.  He  showed  that  certain  proteins,  when 
rubbed  into  the  broken  skin,  would  produce  a 
nettle-rash  in  certain  asthmatics,  and  that  if  the 
patient  could  be  kept  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  said  proteins,  the  attacks  of  asthma  ceased. 
Among  the  first  of  the  proteins  to  be  found  guilty 
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of  this  sinister  power  was  horse-hair.  From  horse¬ 
hair  to  cat-hair  was  but  a  short  move,  and  the 
existence,  in  very  sooth,  of  an  asthma  caused  by 
the  presence  or  proximity  of  the  domestic  cat  is 
now  triumphantly  established. 

These  facts  throw  very  considerable  light  upon 
the  sensitiveness  of  some  people  to  the  presence  of 
a  cat  in  a  room.  There  are  many  people  whom 
nobody  would  accuse  of  being  neurotic — Lord 
Roberts  was  said  to  have  been  one — ^who  cannot 
tolerate  the  presence  of  a  cat.  They  don’t  know 
why  ;  it  does  not  give  them  asthma,  but  it  causes 
them  a  vague  discomfort.  Such  people  are  prob¬ 
ably  partial  cat-asthmatics  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  sensitive  to  cat-hair,  but  to  an  extent  which 
falls  short  of  the  production  of  demonstrable  asthma 
or  urticaria.  In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  asthma  and  urticaria  are  by  no  means  the 
only  conditions  which  may  be  excited  by  a  protein 
to  which  a  person  may  be  unduly  sensitive.  Such 
proteins  are  certainly  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
eczema,  and  as  our  knowledge  increases  it  will 
probably  reveal  many  other  maladies  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  urticaria 
or  nettle-rash  is  the  sole  condition  which  is  known 
to  be  interchangeable  with  asthma.  Not  only  are 
there  several  skin  diseases  which  are  believed  to 
be  so  interchangeable,  but  certain  other  conditions, 
such  as  migraine,  enlarged  joints,  and  kidney 
troubles. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  proteins 
which  are  liable  to  produce  this  kind  of  asthmatic 
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anaphylaxis  we  are  faced  with  what  is  already  a 
long  list,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  it  will 
quickly  become  enlarged  not  only  in  quantity,  but 
in  kind.  The  pollens  which  have  long  been  known 
to  excite  hay  fever  and  asthma  are  naturally 
prominent  in  the  list.  The  category,  however, 
includes  some  rather  unexpected  members,  such 
as  maple,  elm,  birch  and  pine.  It  is  only  recently 
that  trees  have  come  under  suspicion,  but  their 
guilt  is  now  thoroughly  proved.  Among  the  foods 
which  are  capable  on  occasion  of  causing  an 
asthmatic  explosion,  wheat  and  oats  seem  to  be 
the  most  active,  but  eggs  run  them  close,  and 
almonds  are  not  very  far  behind.  Tomatoes  also 
figure  in  the  list. 

Just  as  there  are  people  who  dislike  the  proximity 
of  cats  in  a  manner  which,  though  vague,  is  never¬ 
theless  positive,  so  there  are  people  who  find  that 
certain  foods  “  disagree  ”  with  them  ;  these  foods 
do  not  make  such  people  really  ill,  but  they  do 
make  them  uncomfortable.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  just  as  the  domestic  cat  is  the  most 
common  offender  among  animals,  the  strawberry 
is  the  most  common  delinquent  among  foods. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  people  who  dare 
not  eat  strawberries  because  of  the  unpleasant 
effects  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  there  is  much 
legitimate  lamentation  in  consequence.  It  is  no 
more  possible  to  explain  the  strawberry  phenomenon 
than  it  is  to  explain  the  cat  phenomenon  save  on 
the  theory  of  a  modified  anaphylaxis  to  a  certain 
protein.  If  it  is  the  protein  in  the  strawberry  which 
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causes  the  trouble,  it  must  be  a  very  powerful  one, 
endowed  with  a  quality  of  “  pep  ”  which  is  given 
to  few  others.  The  constitution  of  a  strawberry  is 
rather  surprising.  To  begin  with,  it  consists  of  no 
less  than  89  per  cent,  of  water  ;  its  carbohydrate 
is  5  per  cent,  and  its  protein  is  but  i  per  cent.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  particular  protein 
must  contain  a  subtle  alembic  something,  of  an 
unusually  potent  kind. 

In  the  list  of  substances  which,  like  cat-hair,  are 
liable  to  provoke  asthma  in  certain  people,  we  find 
human  hair  ;  the  hair,  that  is,  of  certain  individuals. 
Darwin  said  that  you  love  your  love,  not  on  account 
of  her  beauty  or  her  wit,  but  because  of  her  smell. 
From  the  above  considerations  it  looks  as  if  you 
disliked  a  person,  not  because  you  believe  him  to 
be  a  villain,  but  because  his  presence  provokes  in 
you  the  same  vague  discomfort  that  the  presence 
of  a  cat  produced  in  Lord  Roberts,  because,  in 
short,  you  dislike  his  smell.  You  have  never 
attributed  your  dislike  of  him  to  his  smell  because 
you  have  never  been  conscious  of  it ;  but  then 
Lord  Roberts  (taking  him  as  a  type)  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  the  smell  of  the  cat.  The  time-honoured 
quatrain  about  Dr.  Fell  thus  receives  scientific 
sanction. 
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FTER  self-preservation  of  the  person,  fear  is 


rs.  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  instincts 
which  we  inherit  from  the  lower  animals.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  what  mathematicians  call  a  “  function  ” 
of  self-preservation,  but  it  possesses  ramifications 
and  is  fraught  with  consequences  in  which  the 
primary  instinct  appears  to  have  no  part.  Fear  is 
much  more  powerful  an  instinct  than  the  preserva¬ 
tion  or  perpetuation  of  the  species,  because  in  its 
presence  mating  becomes  impossible.  The  distribu¬ 
tive  order,  sauve  qui  pent,  is  stronger  than  any  of  the 
magnetic  attractions  which  love  can  furnish.  The 
physiology  of  the  cruder  forms  of  fear  is  tolerably 
well  understood,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  minor 
forms,  such  as  diffidence  and  shyness,  still  awaits  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 

The  ordinary  emotion  of  fear  is  excited  in  most 
people  by  anything  which  is  sudden,  unexpected 
and  noisy,  and  the  element  of  noise  more  than 
doubles  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  other  two.  The 
effect  of  fear  is  to  provoke  movement  ;  such  is 
its  normal  reaction.  The  emotion — hence  the 
word — moves  us  physically  as  well  as  mentally. 
The  exact  kind  of  movement  to  which  we  are  thus 
impelled  depends,  curiously  and  almost  incredibly, 
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upon  the  exact  nature  and  constitution  of  two 
little  glands,  each  hardly  the  size  of  a  little  finger¬ 
nail,  shaped  like  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  situated 
one  immediately  above  each  kidney.  They  are 
called  the  suprarenal  glands,  or  adrenals,  and 
their  function,  until  quite  recently,  was  a  sealed 
book.  The  two  are  identical  in  appearance  and 
function  ;  *just  as  the  two  eyes  are  identical. 
Each  is  composed  of  an  outer  envelope,  or  cortex, 
and  an  inner  kernel,  or  medulla,  and  upon  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  these  two  moieties  are 
represented  in  any  individual’s  adrenal  will  depend 
the  temperamental  make-up  of  that  individual. 
The  cortex  is  the  male  element,  the  plus  ;  the 
medulla  is  the  female  element,  the  minus. 

All  combative  people  have  a  large  cortex  ;  all 
timid  people  have  a  large  medulla.  The  two  do 
not  usually  go  together,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
mutually  exclusive.  A  person  may  have  a  large 
gland  as  a  whole,  in  which  both  cortex  and  medulla 
are  equally  well  represented.  In  such  a  case,  there 
is  a  combination  of  timidity  and  combativeness. 
The  element  of  timidity  is  then  usually  in  the 
ascendant  and  there  results  a  shy  person  who  is 
at  the  same  time  exceedingly  forceful.  When 
Elizabeth  Barrett  said  in  one  of  her  letters  None 
are  so  bold  as  the  timid  when  they  are  roused,” 
she  expressed  the  same  idea  as  Macaulay  when  he 
said  ‘‘  Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man.”  In  each 
case  the  explanation  is  that  there  the  suprarenal 
gland  is  fairly  balanced  in  its  two  constituents,  in 
which  the  medulla,  though  usually  predominant, 
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gives  way  to  the  cortex  under  the  influence  of  a 
really  powerful  emotion. 

The  fears  to  which  most  people  are  prone 
betray  the  action  of  the  whole  gland  rather  than 
the  supremacy  of  either  element.  Fear  of  the 
unknown,  for  example,  is  liable  to  beset  the  force¬ 
ful  as  well  as  the  timid.  Both  are  thereby  keyed 
up,  as  the  saying  goes,  the  one  to  fight  and  the 
other  to  flight.  The  fear  of  ridicule  is  in  the 
same  category,  a  fear  which  in  the  case  of  many 
forceful  people  amounts  almost  to  an  obsession. 
This,  in  reality,  is  the  explanation  of  shyness. 
Thackeray,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  the  butler  at  a  house  where  he  visited, 
because,  as  he  said,  the  flunkey  made  him  feel  so 
young  and  inexperienced.  I  suppose  Carlyle’s 
advice  to  young  men  that  they  should  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  those  of  whom  they  are  in  the  first 
instance  afraid,  was  intended  to  refer  to  those 
people  whose  censure  or  ridicule  is  to  be  dreaded 
because  their  standards  are  high.  The  ridicule  of 
“  clerks  on  omnibuses,”  their  ill-bred  laugh  and 
vulgar  chaff,  is  as  nothing  to  the  implied  disapproval 
of  a  man  of  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that 
one  is  sometimes,  in  the  first  instance,  afraid  (though 
doubtless  in  a  different  manner)  of  people  who  are 
definitely  and  fundamentally  anti-pathetic,  in  whom 
one  seems  to  sense  the  presence  of  some  moral 
obliquity.  The  fear  that  we  have  of  a  person  who 
is  socially  a  cave-man,  utterly  regardless  of  other 
people’s  feelings,  who  mistakes  rudeness  for  wit,  is 
in  reality  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  induces  in  his 
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presence  a  shyness  which  does  not  exist  in  his 
absence. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  shy  people  seek 
to  dissemble  their  timidity  by  an  assumption  of 
superiority,  which  is  often  pushed  to  the  point  of 
arrogance.  This  is  a  form  of  “  protective  colour¬ 
ing  ”  which  is  qften  not  recognized  as  such.  It  has 
always  been  very  common  in  young  men  and,  since 
the  days  of  their  emancipation,  it  has  become 
unpleasantly  frequent  in  young  women.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  a  rather  boisterous  bonhomie  ;  in 
any  case  exaggeration  is  the  note  by  which  it  may 
most  surely  be  detected.  Havelock  Ellis  finds  that 
more  often  than  not,  timidity  or  shyness  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  degree  of  mental  ability  which  is 
definitely  above  the  normal. 


It  is  not  [he  says]  difficult  to  see  why  the  timid  tempera¬ 
ment — which  is  very  far  from  lacking  courage — should  be 
especially  associated  with  intellectual  aptitudes.  It  causes 
a  distaste  for  social  contact  and  so  favours  those  forms  of 
activity  which  may  be  exerted  in  solitude  ;  these  latter, 
again,  reacting  to  produce  increased  awkwardness  in  social 
relations.  Moreover,  the  mental  state  of  timidity,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  from  the  social  point  of  view,  is  by 
no  means  an  unsatisfactory  attitude  in  the  face  of  intel¬ 
lectual  problems,  for  it  involves  that  unceasing  self-criticism 
which  is  an  essential  element  of  all  good  intellectual  work. 


Most  of  US  have  known  shy  people  who  were  by 
nature  gregarious,  with  gifts  which  well  fitted  them 
to  shine  in  a  society  of  their  equals,  who  from  an 
unconquerable  over-sensitiveness  withdrew  them- 
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selves  gradually  into  a  qualified  hermitage.  This 
over-sensitiveness  comes  from  the  adrenal  medulla, 
and  it  seems  to  characterize  those  who  lead  a 
studious  life  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  as  the 
years  advance.  Reveille-Parise  says  that  such  people 
are  apt  to  “  roar  at  pinpricks,”  Nevertheless,  even 
the  most  timid  amongst  them  are  never  able 
altogether  to  divest  themselves  of  the  herd  instinct 
as  manifested  in  the  opinion  of  their  fellows,  for, 
although  they  are  fully  aware  that  such  opinion  is 
worthless,  they  cannot  help  being  deeply  affected 
by  it. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  extreme  timidity  “  or  the 
inferiority  complex,”  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
call  it,  may  have  its  origin  in  a  definite  organic 
defect.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  schoolboys 
who,  on  account  of  some  slight  default,  say,  a 
rupture,  are  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  certain 
games.  The  atmosphere  thus  created  is  liable  to 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  The  boy,  if  other¬ 
wise  structurally  normal,  will  seek  to  arrive  at 
position  and  power  by  a  display  or  protestation  of 
the  inferiority  which  has  handicapped  him.  He 
thus  tries  to  get  the  best  of  both  worlds  ;  the  con¬ 
sideration  due  to  an  invalid,  together  with  the 
pursuit  of  his  lawful  ambitions  in  the  direction  of 
power  and  dominance. 

A  now-historical  example  of  the  effect  of  a  bodily 
inferiority  in  giving  rise  to  dramatic  consequences 
on  mind  and  character  is  afforded  by  the  case  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  In  his  altogether  fascinating 
biography  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  Emil  Ludwig  brings 
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out  the  psychological  effects  of  a  congenitally  use¬ 
less  left  arm  on  the  mind  of  a  timorous  man  who 
was  called  upon  to  face  a  military  nation  and  an 
expectant  world  in  the  guise  of  an  All  Highest, 
perfect  in  his  parts  and  infallible  in  judgment.  A 
task  in  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for 
his  physically  magnificent  father  to  succeed  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  anatomically-damaged  son  a  mental 
complex  which  was  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
Great  War.  Here  was  a  weak,  vain,  timid  man, 
of  not  more  than  average  intelligence,  who  uncon¬ 
sciously  sought  to  conceal  defects  of  temperament 
and  character  by  an  exaggerated  parade  of  their 
opposites,  and  was  so  hypersensitive  to  criticism 
that  he  entrenched  himself  in  an  environment  care¬ 
fully  constituted  to  ensure  that  nothing  unpleasant 
should  reach  him.  Such  is  the  explanation  of 
what  King  Edward  described  as  “  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  failure  in  history  ”  ;  the  repercussion  of 
the  inferiority  complex  provoked  by  a  disabled 
arm. 

The  inferiority  complex,  or  shyness,  is  said  to  have 
a  geographical  distribution.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  thesis  ably  and  attractively  sustained  in  a  little 
book  entitled  Apologia  Diffidentis^  which  recently 
came  to  my  notice.  The  diffidence  seemed  to  me 
to  be  rather  superlative,  amounting,  indeed,  almost 
to  a  phobia,  but  the  whole  subject  is  treated  with 
so  much  charm  and  literary  grace  that  one  ex¬ 
periences  pleasure  in  the  perusal  even  of  passages, 
and  they  are  many,  which  provoke  the  most 
vehement  dissent. 
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According  to  Mr.  Compton  Leith, 


it  is  chiefly  in  the  north  and  west  of  our  continent  that 
the  haunts  of  the  diffident  are  to  be  found,  for  there  alone 
are  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  maintenance  ful¬ 
filled — a  society  sufficiently  leisured  and  Vv^ealthy  to  have 
elaborated  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  assemblage 
of  both  sexes  on  an  equal  footing,  and  a  climate  which 
exaggerates  the  antagonism  between  the  quick  mind  and 
the  unresponsive  body  .  .  .  and  among  the  northern  nations 
which  are  thus  afflicted  England  has  achieved  an  undesirable 
supremacy. 

Shyness  among  the  Latin  nations  would  appear  to 
be  rare  ;  among  barbarians  it  does  not  exist ;  in  the 
East  it  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  author  quotes 
M.  Taine,  who  visited  England  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  as  expressing  amazement  at  the 
bashfulness  which  he  encountered  in  unexpected 
places.  The  home  of  shyness  he  found  to  be  among 
the  Teutonic  peoples,  in  climatic  conditions  acting 
hardly  upon  vigorous  races  who  are,  consequently, 
able  to  cultivate  ease  of  manner  only  by  effort  and 
outlay,  just  as  greenhouses  are  necessary  to  them 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  grapes  and  oranges  which 
more  favoured  peoples  can  grow  in  the  open  air. 
To  this  climatic  contention  it  is  at  first  sight  not 
very  difficult  to  subscribe.  Very  few  of  those  who 
have  travelled  much  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
difference  in  expansiveness  between  the  Latin  races 
and  ourselves,  speaking  generally.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  harness  the  responsibility  for  this  difference 
to  considerations  of  climate  alone,  the  author  might 
reasonably  be  called  upon  to  explain  in  terms  of 
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meteorology  the  relative  expansiveness  of  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  in  comparison  with  the  English.  The 
climatic  conditions  in  which  the  two  Celtic  races 
exercise  their  characteristic  volubility  are  certainly 
no  less  trying  than  those  in  which  the  Englishman 
displays  his  impenetrable  morgue. 
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HE  characteristic  of  the  curious  condition 


called  Albinism  is  a  complete  absence  of 


pigment  from  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  which  is 
congenital  and  hereditary,  in  the  Mendelian  sense. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  the  lower  animals,  such 
as  rabbits,  rats,  and  ferrets,  and  is  by  no  means 
unusual  in  certain  species  of  birds — pheasants,  for 
example.  Among  human  beings  it  is  a  curious  and 
striking  fact  that  albinism  is  much  more  common 
among  certain  of  the  coloured  races  than  it  is 
among  white  people  ;  and  it  is  even  more  curious 
that  certain  tribes  of  coloured  races  should,  so  far 
as  we  know  at  present,  be  completely  immune 
from  this  form  of  degeneracy.  The  Hopi  Indians 
of  Arizona,  for  example,  appear  to  be  unusually 
prone  to  albinism,  whereas  some  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes  who  live  under  substantially  the  same 
conditions  appear  to  be  entirely  free  from  it. 

Bulletin  34  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  ^ 
from  which  I  cull  the  above,  has  much  that  is  novel 
and  interesting  to  say  of  albinism  and  albinos,  but 
I  am  concerned  here  only  to  emphasize  the  fact 
which  is  mentioned  therein  more  than  once  ; 
namely,  that  “in  no  instance  was  there  any  trace 
^  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1908. 
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of  red  in  the  hair.”  In  passing,  let  me  say  that,  as 
one  can  easily  understand,  albinism  seems  to 
impose  an  inferiority  complex  upon  its  victims. 
The  Bulletin  says  :  “  The  children  are  not  inclined 
to  play  or  take  any  part  in  the  life  of  the  village. 
In  associating  with  them  the  writer  found  them  to 
be  sensitive,  bashful,  and  easily  irritated  or  made 
to  cry.”  The  handicap  of  albinism  in  civilized 
life  must  be  a  very  serious  one.  Setting  aside  the 
peculiar  appearance  which  it  imposes  upon  its 
victims,  the  complete  absence  of  protective  pigment 
from  the  eyes  entails  a  degree  of  suffering  which  in 
modern  conditions  of  electric  lighting  must  be  almost 
intolerable.  I  can  recall  only  one  case  of  an  albino 
who  from  small  beginnings  rose  to  distinction. 
This  was  Robert  Lowe,  the  first  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  one  of 
Gladstone’s  administrations,  and  a  first-class  debater. 

All  normal  individuals,  to  whatever  race  they 
may  belong,  have  a  certain  amount  of  pigment  in 
the  skin,  and,  consequently,  in  the  eyes  and  hair. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  lightly- 
coloured  Scandinavian  and  the  deeply-dyed  negro 
the  pigment  is  the  same  pigment.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  cases  is  the  amount  of  the  pigment 
and  its  distribution.  The  great  variety  of  colour 
which  may  thus  be  produced  by  a  single  substance 
explains  how  it  is  that  certain  animals  are  capable 
of  proteetive  colouring  ;  that  is,  of  altering  the 
colour  of  their  skins  so  as  to  render  them  incon¬ 
spicuous  on  almost  any  background. 

In  human  beings  the  capacity  to  produce  pigment 
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varies  enormously  even  in  the  fair  races.  I  have 
known  some  fair  men  who,  after  many  years’ 
residence  in  climates  where  the  aborigines  are 
black,  returned  home  as  blond  as  when  they  set  out  ; 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  others,  equally  fair,  who, 
after  a  comparatively  short  time  in  a  similar  zone, 
have  returned  with  dark  hair  and  dusky  skins. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  latter  group  have 
always  been  more  successful  than  the  former  in 
combating  tropical  diseases. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  French  Colonial  Office  are  very  chary  of 
accepting  blond  candidates  for  service  in  hot 
countries.  It  has  been  found  that  the  southern 
Frenchman,  who  is  initially  well  endowed  with 
pigment,  is  much  more  resistant  to  the  diseases  of 
the  torrid  zone  than  his  northern  cousin.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  dermic  pigment  is  developed 
as  a  protection  against  certain  deleterious  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  that  failure  to  produce 
the  necessary  amount  in  each  particular  climate 
indicates  a  failure  of  adaptation  to  environment 
which  is  liable  to  have  very  grievous  consequences. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  even  in  this 
country,  people  who  start  life  with  fair  hair  tend 
to  grow  darker  as  they  grow  older,  a  feature  which 
is,  I  think,  more  marked  among  town  dwellers  than 
it  is  among  their  country  cousins  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  introduction  of  electric 
lighting  has  emphasized  this  tendency.  It  may 
easily  be  that  the  unprotected  bulb  which  we  are 
still  condemned  to  suffer  in  many  public  places, 
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may,  in  lesser  degrees,  emit  the  same  rays  which 
the  sun  gives  forth  in  tropical  climates. 

The  capacity  to  produce  pigment  declines  after 
the  meridian  of  life.  This  accounts  not  only  for 
grey  hair  and  white,  but  for  the  pinkish  pallor  of 
old  age  which  the  Preacher  compared  to  the  flourish¬ 
ing  almond  tree.  Grey  hair  simply  means  that 
pigment  is  no  longer  being  produced.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  this  first  shows  itself  immedi¬ 
ately  above  the  ears,  which  is  why  that  region  is 
called  the  “  temporal  ”  region.  If  greyness  should 
begin  in  any  other  area  it  means  that  Time  is  not 
the  principal  factor  at  work.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  the  whole  of  the  hair  of  the  head  has  turned 
white  very  rapidly.  I  have  never  personally  come 
across  anything  so  dramatic  as  the  “  single  night  ” 
cases  of  which  one  reads,  but  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  comparatively 
young  men  have  been  overtaken  by  a  general  grey¬ 
ness  of  hair.  This  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
during  the  war.  Apart  from  nervous  strain,  which 
is  an  acknowledged  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  it 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  rapidly  greying 
hair  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  serious  disease. 
On  this  point,  however,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
dogmatize.  The  change  from  grey  hair  to  snow 
white  does  not  always  occur  even  in  very  old  age. 
When  it  does,  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  minute 
air  bubbles  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  hairs. 

In  the  matter  of  red  hair,  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  there  is  no  justification  for  regarding 
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it  as  a  stage  between  the  normal  blond  and  the 
degenerate  colourless,  for  there  is  certainly  m.ore 
pigment  in  the  red  head  than  there  is  in  the  flaxen, 
and  yet  a  tow-coloured  head  which  gradually 
becomes  brown  never  passes  through  a  red  stage. 
Nor,  in  spite  of  his  peculiarity,  can  the  red-head 
be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  degenerate.  He  is 
not  a  minus.  He  is,  indeed,  usually  an  overplus, 
for  his  great  energies  tend  to  be  uncontrolled,  his 
emotions  to  be  violent,  his  imagination  to  be  vivid, 
and  his  hopes  to  be  sanguine.  What  Bacon  says 
of  all  young  men  is  pre-eminently  true  of  young 
men  who  are  red-headed. 

In  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions  they  embrace 
more  than  they  can  hold  ;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ; 
fly  to  the  end,  without  consideration  of  the  means  and 
degrees  ;  pursue  some  few  principles  which  they  have 
chanced  upon,  absurdly  ;  are  not  cautious  to  innovate, 
which  draws  unknown  inconveniences  ;  use  extreme 
remedies  at  first  and  (that  which  doubleth  all  errors) 
will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them,  like  an  unready 
horse  that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn. 

In  this  sense  the  most  “  unready  ”  of  all  horses  is 
the  chestnut. 

Among  the  peoples  of  Northern  Europe  there  are 
many  sayings  about  the  red-headed.  I  have  heard 
it  whispered  in  France  that  red-haired  women 
smell  of  musk.  In  Wales  they  say  that  the  red- 
haired  woman  smells  (literally  “  stinks  ”)  when  it 
rains.  In  Germany  they  say,  “  Rothe  Haar,  Gott 
bewahr,”  which  might  be  rendered  “  Red  hair  ; 
have  a  care  ” — literally,  “  God  forbid.”  In  Eng- 
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land  the  lower  classes  say  “  Ginger  for  pluck.”  A 
little  diligence  would  probably  unearth  a  good 
many  more.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  red¬ 
head  is  in  a  very  definite  sense  a  type  apart,  a  law 
unto  himself,  a  terror,  and,  too  often,  a  shaking 
of  the  head  among  the  nations.  In  one  particular, 
the  red-headed  are  by  universal  consent  much 
more  vigorous  than  ordinary  folk,  namely  in 
sexuality.  If  a  man  be  hirsute  as  well  as  red,  then 
he  is  said  to  attain  to  real  distinction  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Women  who  wish  to  increase  their  attraction 
for  the  other  sex,  even  women  with  dark  hair,  will 
dye  their  hair  not  black,  but  red.  And  even  puri¬ 
tanical  Auntie  has  been  known  to  add  a  dash  of 
henna  to  her  ringlets  in  order  to  indicate  to  the 
seeing  eye  that  she  is  not  yet  entirely  free  from  the 
fash  of  fleshly  lust. 

In  the  matter  of  resistance  to  disease,  there  is  a 
strong  opinion  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  red¬ 
headed  are  exceptionally  favoured.  I  have,  un¬ 
fortunately,  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  statistics 
on  the  subject,  except  a  reference  in  Hack  Tuke’s 
Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine  to  some  work  by 
Dr.  Beddoe,  who  found  that,  in  Edinburgh,  the 
colour  of  the  hair  for  the  consumptive  shows  a 
decided  preponderance  for  the  dark-haired,  and 
that  red-headed  people  seldom  become  insane. 
There  is  a  general  notion  that  red-haired  people 
are  subject  to  tuberculosis,  but  that  is  possibly 
because  tubercle  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
inclement  northern  climates  where  the  red-headed 
abound.  Another  general  notion  attributes  to  the 
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red-headed  an  undue  susceptibility  to  rheumatism, 
which  is  probably  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
There  would,  nevertheless,  seem  to  be  a  connexion 
between  tuberculosis  and  red  hair  which  is  more 
than  casual  or  climatic.  Statistics  show  that, 
whereas,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Beddoe,  the  pulmonary 
form  favours  the  darker  skins,  the  red-headed  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  what  is  known  as  surgical 
tuberculosis,  that  is,  tuberculosis  of  skin,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  joints.  Moreover,  there  exists  in  some 
people  a  curious  condition  which  is  known  as 
inversion  of  pubic  hair,  which,  when  observed  by 
physicians,  causes  them  strongly  to  suspect  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  being  deficient  in  his  defences  against  tubercle. 
“  Inversion  ”  in  this  sense  means  brown  or  blond 
hair  on  the  head,  with  pubic  hair  which  is  quite 
definitely  red.  Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane  is  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  people  with  red  hair  are 
much  more  resistant  to  disease  than  ordinary 
people.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  disease 
becomes  different,  less  virulent  in  type,  when  it 
successfully  invades  a  red-head  than  when  it  attacks 
an  ordinary  brown  or  blond-head. 

All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  red¬ 
headed  are  vigorous  in  a  high  degree.  And  yet, 
so  far  as  we  know,  very  few  of  the  world’s  greatest 
men  have  been  red-headed.  Among  statesmen,  I 
can  only  recall  Gambetta.  Among  soldiers,  I 
know  of  none.  Shakespeare  is  said  by  some  people 
to  have  had  a  red  beard,  but  we  seem  to  know 
even  less  about  his  personal  appearance  than  we 
do  about  his  life.  Charles  Algernon  Swinburne 
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had  flaming  red  hair,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  his 
younger  days  had  a  bright  red  beard.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  both  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  had  red  heads  when  they  were  at  Harrow. 
When  occurring  spontaneously  in  a  member  of  the 
Nordic  race,  hair  and  eyes  as  dark  as  those  of  the 
typical  Latin  constitute  a  degeneracy.  The  pleas¬ 
ing  peculiarity  of  blue  eyes  and  dark  hair  is  in  a 
different  category. 
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IT  was  natural  that  those  whose  outlook  on  life 
derived  directly  from  the  Victorians  should 
view  the  Nudist  movement  with  profound  unreason¬ 
ing  disapproval.  But  there  are  still  many  people 
who  are  neither  Victorian  nor  unreasoning  who 
regard  the  cult  with  severe  distrust.  These  people 
look  upon  nudism  merely  as  a  superlative  and 
exaggerated  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from  the 
steel  corsets  and  flannel  petticoats  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  contend  that  scientifically  and 
rationally  there  is  nothing  in  nudism  which  is  not 
obtainable  by  moderate  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  that  mixed  nudism  is  not  only  unnecessary 
and  unnatural,  but  fantastically  and  even  disgust¬ 
ingly  inartistic.  I  am  personally  of  opinion  that 
those  who  indulge  in  mixed  nudism  can  have  no 
sense  of  humour. 

But  the  case  against  nudism  goes  deeper  than 
this.  A  swing  of  the  pendulum  would  be  of  no 
consequence  if  that  were  the  whole  significance  of 
the  phenomenon.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
nudism  is  not  new  ;  it  is  merely  a  return  to  bar¬ 
barism,  and  every  return  to  barbaric  practice  is  an 

^  This  chapter  appeared  in  the  Sunbathing  Review,  Winter, 
1 934-5,  and  is  here  reprinted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers. 
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expression  of  revolt  against  civilization.  It  may  be 
urged  that  revolt  against  the  sartorial  side  of  civili¬ 
zation  is  not  a  revolt  against  civilization  itself ;  but 
it  is.  The  return  to  savage  habits  and  practices  in 
an  atmosphere  of  world  crisis,  with  Bolshevism  and 
Communism  making  steady  progress  among  those 
who  lack  employment,’  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
indulgently  disregarded.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
herd-instinctive  caveman  in  each  one  of  us  to  allow 
of  impertinent  toying  with  the  fire  of  any  sort  of 
return  to  barbaric  practices.  And  dress  is  a  much 
more  sensitive  touchstone  of  feeling  and  sentiment 
than  the  light-hearted  and  semi-educated  seem  to 
suppose.  To  be  apparelled  in  Court  dress  is  likely 
to  make  even  a  Trades  Unionist  wish  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  nobleman  ;  and  to  be  dressed  like  a  caveman 
is  a  direct  incitement  to  return  to  primitive  manners 
and  customs. 

Dress  is  used  as  an  index  of  class  even  among  the 
dark  skins  who  do  not  require  it  for  protection, 
and  in  every  stage  of  every  civilization  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  have  been  more  emphatically  expressed 
in  dress  than  in  anything  else.  Such  is  the  beauty, 
dignity  and  poise  which  may  reside  in  apparel  that 
its  complete  abolition,  even  for  an  experiment, 
must  require  much  more  justification  than  seems 
at  present  to  be  forthcoming.  I  have  seen  it 
asserted  that  mixed  nudism  “  gets  sex  into  its 
proper  perspective,^’  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  can 
imagine  nothing  better  calculated  to  repress  sex  or 
divert  it  into  a  dozen  wholly  undesirable  channels 
than  the  sight,  naked,  of  the  majority  of  the  middle- 
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class  middle-aged  of  both  sexes  whom  I  see  merci¬ 
fully  clothed  in  the  streets  of  London.  This  attitude 
of  mine  was  countered  by  the  remark  that  ugly 
bodies  are  no  worse  than  ugly  faces.  I  don’t  agree. 
Ugly  faces  often  have  very  pleasing  expressions. 
In  any  case,  why  enlarge  the  area  of  ugliness  ? 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  patches  on  very  beauti¬ 
ful  people  which  nothing  can  beautify.  And  then 
again  the  reasonable  person  wants  to  know  what 
is  to  be  gained  by  interfering  with  the  normal 
attitude  towards  sex  ?  Are  there  not  already  enough 
sex  perverts  in  our  midst  ? 

The  skin  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  body.  It  is 
important  as  combining  several  functions,  the  efficacy 
of  each  of  which  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  organ  as  a  whole.  These 
functions  are  common  sensation,  protection  and 
secretion.  The  skin  is  also,  in  emergency,  an 
accessory  of  respiration.  Of  these  the  only  one 
which  concerns  us  here  is  the  protective  function. 
This  is  of  two  kinds  ;  first  the  protection  which 
the  integument  affords  to  delicate  underlying  struc¬ 
tures  and  secondly  the  defence  which  it  produces 
in  the  form  of  pigment  and  hair  against  undesirable 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  first  of  these  is 
obvious.  If,  for  example,  the  highly  vulnerable 
organs  in  the  abdomen  were  unprovided  with  this 
cutaneous  buffer  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
the  outside  world,  the  genus  homo  would  be  like  an 
oyster  without  a  shell. 

Colouring  matter  or  pigment  is  present  in 
various  degrees  in  all  of  us  except  the  albino  ; 
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and  it  is  there  to  protect  the  internal  organs 
against  certain  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  though 
which  those  rays  are  we  cannot,  yet,  be  certain. 
The  equatorial  races  are  dark  and  the  nordic  races 
fair,  not,  as  is  sometimes  believed,  on  account 
of  the  relative  amount  of  heat  and  cold,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  in  quality  and  possibly 
in  directness  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  the  two  cases. 
When  fair  people  are  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays 
they  produce  pigment — ^if  they  can.  If  they  can¬ 
not  produce  pigment  normally  and  uniformly,  in 
the  form  of  tanning,  they  produce  it  patchily  in 
the  form  of  freckles.  In  either  case  the  reaction  is 
ushered  in  by  a  certain  degree  of  burning,  and, 
when  repeated,  is  almost  always  followed  by  a 
growth  of  hair  on  the  exposed  parts.  The  hair 
follicles  are  there,  ready  to  sprout  in  defence,  and 
once  they  are  developed  they  never  regress.  Those 
enthusiasts,  therefore,  who  expose  themselves  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  however  moderately  and  legitimately, 
must  expect,  in  addition  to  their  pigment,  a  crop 
of  hair  not  only  on  arms  and  legs,  but  on  chest 
and  back. 

And  here  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  that  every  bird, 
fish  and  vertebrate  animal  has  a  protective  covering 
of  feathers,  scales,  wool,  hair  or  something  else 
which  protects  the  internal  organs — almost  certainly 
the  endocrine  glands — ^from  some  of  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  It  is  suggested  by  the  Germans  that 
such  advantages  as  may  justly  be  claimed  from 
exposing  large  areas  of  skin  are  due  to  the  contact 
with  the  air  rather  than  the  light. 
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There  is  another  matter  to  be  considered  in  this 
connexion,  namely  the  expenditure  of  energy  which 
the  development  of  pigment  entails.  Pigment  in 
the  form  of  tanning  is  very  pretty  to  look  upon, 
when  made  ;  but  the  making  is  very  tiring  to  the 
body  generally,  and  if  there  is  any  preliminary 
burning  the  process  is  liable  to  be  seriously  exhaust¬ 
ing.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  fair  children 
who  are  pushed  forth  on  to  the  sunny  beach  with 
full  solar  reflection  from  the  sea.  The  poor 
little  mites  develop  a  burning  skin  which  is 
called  fever,  together  with  loss  of  appetite,  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  vomiting  ;  all  of  which  is 
attributed  to  the  raw  apple  of  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Fair  people,  especially  fair  children, 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  gradually  both 
as  to  length  of  exposure  and  area  of  surface 
exposed. 

With  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  saving  clauses 
premised,  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  firm  upholder  of 
sun-bathing,  as  I  am  a  firm  upholder  of  every 
commonsense  open  air,  sound,  animal  means  of 
keeping  free  from  disease.  I  believe  in  baths  of  all 
kinds.  I  believe  in  cold  baths  after  physical  jerks 
in  the  morning — and  I  take  them,  all  the  year 
round.  I  believe  in  hot  soap  baths,  and  take  one 
every  Saturday  night,  I  believe  in  vapour  baths 
and  Turkish  baths,  in  Sitz  baths  and  foot-baths. 
I  believe  in  bathing  in  the  radium  waters  of  Bath 
in  Somerset  and  Bad  Gastein  in  Austria,  and  in 
the  salt  waters  of  the  ocean,  of  Droitwich,  Ischl 
and  Rheinfelden  ;  but,  much  as  I  love  to  sun 
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myself,  and  much  as  I  am  convinced  that  tem¬ 
perate  solar  stimulation  is  better  for  men  than  the 
rivers  of  Abarna  and  Pharpar  and  all  the  waters 
of  Israel,  I  recognize  that  if  the  admonition  to 
temperance  and  gradualness  in  these  matters  be 
not  strictly  heeded,  then  my  panacea  will  turn  to 
poison  and  I  shall  be  forced  to  return  to  the  cave 
from  which  I  am  believed  to  have  issued  some  few 
millions  of  years  ago. 

I  have  expressed  disapproval  of  nudism,  especi¬ 
ally  of  mixed  nudism,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  disapproval  does  not  extend  to  mixed  sun 
bathing.  If  the  sun-bathers  wear  a  reasonable 
amount  of  clothing,  say,  bathing  slips  or  caches  sexe 
for  both  men  and  women,  and  brassieres  added 
for  women,  there  can,  nowadays,  be  no  objection 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modesty  and  decency. 
I  say  ‘‘  nowadays  ”  because  it  is  futile  to  tilt  against 
a  fait  accompli,  and  as  one  sees  so  many  young 
women,  on  the  river  and  elsewhere,  whose  costumes 
leave  very  little  to  the  imagination,  the  little  more 
or  the  little  less  when  sun-bathing  would  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  small  importance.  One  must,  how¬ 
ever,  remember  that  when  water-bathing,  people 
are  usually  more  in  the  water  than  on  land,  so 
that  the  exposure  is  less  in  point  of  duration  of 
time  than  when  sun  bathing.  And  then  in  the 
usual  water-bathing  costume  and  headdress  there 
is  enough  of  the  strange  and  unusual  to  lend  the 
desirable  air  of  mystery  to  the  wearer — the  mystery 
whose  absence  from  women  of  the  nudist  persuasion 
is  so  much  to  be  deplored.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
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are  unable  to  understand  how  a  woman  can  consent 
to  forgo  the  power  with  which  the  element  of 
mystery  invests  her.  It  is  worth  more  than  count¬ 
less  votes. 
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IT  is  curious  that  among  the  many  recent  out¬ 
standing  advances  in  physiological  knowledge 
no  fresh  light  should  have  penetrated  into  the  pro¬ 
found  mystery  of  sleep.  Sleep  and  food  are  the 
two  chief  agents  by  which  our  forces  are  restored, 
and  the  two  have  much  in  common,  with  one  out¬ 
standing  difference — that  food  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  a  voluntary  matter,  whereas  sleep  is  in¬ 
voluntary.  One  reason  why  sleep  is  absolutely 
essential  to  us  is  that  during  sleep,  and  during 
sleep  only,  is  nourishment  able  to  reach  the  tissues. 
Food  taken  into  the  mouth  is  subjected  to  some 
very  elaborate  mechanical  and  chemical  processes 
before  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  fluid  state  which 
fits  it  for  absorption  into  the  blood  stream.  For  a 
normally  healthy  person  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  transforming  food,  as  we  know  it, 
into  the  material  which  is  ultimately  received  into 
the  blood  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
to  cause  this  same  material  to  pass  out  of  the  blood 
in  order  to  perform  its  duty  of  supplying  the  re¬ 
cuperating  material  to  the  tissues.  For  reasons 
which  are  still  hidden  from  us  this  passage  of 
nutrient  material  from  the  blood  into  the  expectant 
tissues  cannot  take  place  except  during  sleep.  That 
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is  why  deprivation  of  sleep  causes  much  more 
rapid  emaciation  than  deprivation  of  food.  Most 
people,  even  those  who  to  ordinary  standards  may 
seem  emaciated,  are  possessed  of  reserves  of  fat 
upon  which  they  can  call  when  deprived  of  food, 
so  that  starvation  does  not  at  first  mean  stoppage 
of  supplies. 

A  sleepless  person  emaciates  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  because  he  cannot  get  at  his  reserves. 
This  is  seen  in  the  American  “  fourth  degree,’’ 
where  the  victim  is  kept  from  sleeping  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  a  bayonet.  This  fact  of  nourishment 
being  unable  to  reach  the  tissues  except  during 
sleep  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  insomnia 
of  which  so  many  overfed  people  complain.  Nature 
adopts  what  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  tissues  from  being 
further  loaded  with  superfluous  material  ;  she 
adopts  the  “  fourth  degree  ”  method  and  keeps  the 
sinner  awake.  By  taking  drugs  and  otherwise, 
the  patient  usually  does  his  utmost  to  counteract 
her  beneficent  intentions,  and  unfortunately  too 
often  succeeds.  The  distinguished  American  ob¬ 
server,  Dr.  Crile,  has  shown  that  a  brain  which 
for  long  periods  has  been  deprived  of  sleep  loses 
from  its  cells  a  substance  which  is  essential  to  vital 
activity  ;  and  that  sleep,  and  sleep  only,  is  capable 
of  restoring  that  substance.  I  don’t  know  that  there 
are  any  facts  to  indicate  how  long  a  person  can  sur¬ 
vive  if  kept  absolutely  without  sleep,  but  I  imagine 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  days.  Animals  de¬ 
prived  of  sleep  die  in  a  few  days. 
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When  a  man  wishes  to  sleep  he  lies  down,  some¬ 
times  on  his  back,  sometimes  on  his  side  ;  but 
when  he  is  really  exhausted  he  lies  on  his  face  ; 
which  means  that  he  reverts  to  his  ancestral  quad¬ 
ruped  position.  An  observant  person  who  visits  a 
nursery  or  a  children’s  ward  in  a  hospital  when  the 
little  occupants  are  asleep,  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  they  all  lie  on  their  faces  ;  this  again,  because 
it  is  the  quadruped  position.  In  that  position  the 
nose  and  nasal  sinuses  are  able  to  drain  themselves, 
a  very  necessary  procedure  which  is  very  inade¬ 
quately  performed  in  any  other  posture.  This 
quadruped  position,  the  “  ventral  decubitus  ”  as 
it  is  called,  relieves  the  bases  of  the  lungs  from 
pressure  and  consequently  enables  the  stagnant 
residual  air  to  be  expelled.  The  ventral  decubitus 
also  aids  the  circulation.  The  large  vessels  in  the 
abdomen  are  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  viscera 
so  that  the  circulating  blood,  especially  that  in  the 
veins,  has  less  obstruction  to  encounter.  But  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  advantageous  effect  of  this  decubitus 
is  exercised  upon  the  intestines.  The  erect  posture 
means  a  daily  struggle  against  dislocation  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  and  the  only  respite  which  the 
supporting  muscles  obtain  is  vouchsafed  them  in 
the  night  season.  Lying  on  the  back  or  on  either 
side  is  a  great  relief,  but  the  only  proper  means  of 
completely  counteracting  the  strain  of  the  day  is 
to  lie  on  the  face.  In  that  position  all  the  organs 
return  to  their  original  quadruped  emplacements 
and  the  movements  in  vessels  and  intestines  are  all 
in  the  right  direction. 
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The  effect  of  the  ventral  decubitus  on  sleep  is 
astonishing  to  those  who  try  it  for  the  first  time. 
To  lie  on  the  face  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter.  The  pillows  have  to  be  pushed  on  one 
side  and  means  has  to  be  found  for  getting  the 
head,  arms  and  feet  into  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  difficult  at  first,  but  a  little  per¬ 
severance  will  always  bring  success.  The  first  thing 
to  be  noticed  is  the  rapidity  with  which  cold  feet 
become  warm.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  freedom 
from  intestinal  pressure  on  the  abdominal  vessels 
already  noticed,  or  some  other  cause,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  very  simple  expedient  is  more 
efficacious  in  warming  the  feet  than  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  hot  bottles,  bed  socks  and  the  like.  And 
warmth,  especially  of  the  feet,  seems  to  be  essential 
to  sound  uninterrupted  sleep.  A  hot  bath  immedi¬ 
ately  before  retiring  is  a  useful  measure  against 
ordinary  simple  insomnia,  the  kind  of  insomnia 
which  troubles  the  man  who  takes  his  work  to  bed 
with  him. 

Some  people  find  that  sleep  is  promoted  by 
reading  in  bed.  This  means  that  the  eyes  tire 
owing  to  the  unaccustomed  position,  the  lids  fall 
and  sleep  ensues.  Reading  in  bed  is  said  by  Aunt 
Emma  to  be  harmful  to  the  eyes,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  support  her  view.  The  only  valid 
objection  to  the  practice  arises  from  the  quality 
of  what  is  read.  If  it  is  something  familiar  or 
unexciting  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  but  if  it  is  really 
a  thriller  which  compels  and  holds  the  attention, 
and  thus  not  only  prevents  sleep  at  the  time  but 
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postpones  the  arrival  of  the  moment  of  necessary 
philosophic  calm,  then  the  practice  is  much  to  be 
deprecated. 

Relaxation,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  essential 
to  sound  sleep.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  hot  bath  in  promoting  sleep  is  that 
it  relaxes  all  the  tissues.  Another  reason  is  that 
it  withdraws  blood  from  the  head  into  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  One  of  the  few  things  which  is 
positively  known  about  sleep  is  that  it  is  accom¬ 
panied,  even  if  it  be  not  actually  caused,  by  anaemia 
of  the  brain,  or  certain  parts  of  it.  A  hot  bath 
will  assist  in  establishing  this  anaemia.  So,  un¬ 
fortunately,  will  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 
People  who  take  some  sort  of  milk  potion  at  bed¬ 
time  declare  that  they  do  so  because  it  helps  them 
to  sleep.  This  is  very  likely  to  be  true  because 
the  warm  fluid  causes  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  stomach  area — -just  as  a  poultice  might — which 
means  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  head.  The 
sleep  thus  induced  does  not,  however,  usually  last 
long.  The  milk  potion  is  liable  to  cause  indigestion, 
and  indigestion  is  almost  as  potent  an  enemy  of 
sleep  as  pain  itself 
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SOME  years  ago  my  friend  Dr.  Dan  McKenzie 
published  a  book  entitled  The  City  of  Din  which 
bore  the  sub-title  “  A  Tirade  Against  Noise.”  It  is  a 
most  excellent  book,  pawky,  erudite  and  suggestive, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  that  it  excited  so  little 
attention.  The  first  part  of  the  little  book  (it  has 
only  1 1 1  pages)  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  what 
the  author  called  Nature’s  noises,  those,  that  is, 
which  are  made  by  animals,  birds,  water,  thunder, 
and  the  like.  Amongst  the  natural  noises  made  by 
man  he  properly  gives  laughter  a  high  place,  and 
says  concerning  it  :  “A  modern  philosopher, 
examining  the  foundations  of  laughter,  holds  that  it 
is  based  upon  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  the  laughed 
at.”  This,  by  the  way,  is  an  old  doctrine.  Hobbes, 
he  of  The  Leviathan,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human  Nature 
thus  determines  : 

The  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  a  sudden  glory 
arising  from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in 
ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmities  of  others,  or 
with  our  own  formerly  :  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to  remembrance, 
except  they  bring  with  them  any  present  dishonour. 

From  the  subject  of  natural  noises  the  author  passes 
to  the  consideration  of  those  which  are  artificial,  and 
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roundly  declares  at  the  outset  that  “  Civilization  is  a 
noise.  At  least,  modern  civilization  is.  And  the 
more  it  progresses  the  noisier  it  becomes.”  This  is, 
no  doubt,  true,  but  most  of  us,  consciously  or  sub¬ 
consciously,  draw  a  very  definite  distinction  between 
necessary  or  inevitable  artificial  noises,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  which  are  altogether 
unnecessary.  It  was,  I  believe,  Herbert  Spencer 
who  said  that  it  was  possible  to  gauge  a  person’s 
intellectual  capacity  by  the  degree  of  his  intolerance 
of  unnecessary  noise.  A  necessary  noise,  however 
disagreeable,  as  soon  as  it  is  recognized  as  necessary, 
is  discounted  by  the  human  nervous  system  and 
ceases  to  irritate  or  alarm.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
receptor  mechanism  immediately  distributes  it  below 
the  level  of  consciousness,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
enables  the  memory  of  it  to  be  recalled.  An  un¬ 
necessary  noise  is  treated  differently.  The  receptor 
mechanism  refuses  to  admit  it,  and  so  it  continues  to 
bang  at  the  door,  so  to  speak,  with  that  vulgar 
insistence  which  is  so  devastating  to  the  educated 
nervous  system.  For  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that, 
while  civilization  increases  the  amount  and  intensity 
of  noise  in  the  world,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  though 
by  a  different  route,  increasing  our  sensibility  to 
phonetic  stimulation,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  question 
of  considerable  concern  to  us  as  to  whether  our 
adaptability  will  continue  to  be  equal  to  the  strain, 
or  whether  the  ever-increasing  noise  will  gradually 
exhaust  and  thus  abolish  our  perception  of  the  finer 
and,  ultimately,  the  coarser  sounds. 

The  only  satisfactory  manner  of  dealing  with  this 
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situation,  which,  be  it  noted,  holds  a  real  menace 
to  future  generations,  is  for  the  powers  that  be  to 
recognize  the  close  association  between  cacophony 
and  the  nervous  system.  The  said  powers  now  very 
properly  protect  us  from  unpleasant  sights  and 
odours,  but  they  do  very  little  to  protect  us  from 
unpleasant  sounds.  I  can  gratefully  record  that  well 
within  my  recollection  the  whistling  for  taxis  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  shouts  of  the  newspaper 
vendor  have  been,  if  not  altogether  stopped,  then 
mercifully  mitigated.  Nevertheless,  there  remain  a 
great  many  unnecessary  noises  which  cry  aloud  for 
suppression.  Why,  for  instance,  does  not  the  proper 
authority  insist  that  there  shall,  in  towns  at  any  rate, 
be  a  uniform  note  for  motor-car  horns  ?  The 
present  liberty  accorded  to  drivers  to  announce  their 
progress  by  any  noise,  however  strident,  does  no 
good,  and  the  harm  which  it  does  includes  the 
encouragement  of  hogging,  which  is  bad  enough, 
but  what  in  the  long  run  may  be  infinitely  worse, 
namely,  the  devastating  effects  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
present  generation.  It  is,  presumably,  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  our  matter-of-fact  rulers  that  the  auditory 
nerves  are  in  very  close  contact  with  the  brain,  and 
that,  consequently,  irritation  and  exhaustion  of  these 
sensitive  and  highly  specialized  nerves  is  necessarily 
reflected  in  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  fatigue 
of  a  long  railway  journey  is  due  almost  entirely  to  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  auditory  nerves  by  the  constant  noise, 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  ocular  nerves, 
irritated  by  the  cinema  effect  of  the  rapidly-passing 
landscape,  may  contribute  something  to  the  result. 
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On  this  subject  of  train  fatigue,  Dan  McKenzie  is 
particularly  interesting.  He  says  : 

That  the  complex  din  of  engine  and  train  actually  damages 
hearing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  engine- driving  is  one  of 
the  occupations  that  produces  deafness. 

He  then  proceeds  as  follows  : 

Noise-deafness  is  due  to  a  destruction  of  the  auditory 
nervous  apparatus  by  the  excessive  stimulation  produced 
by  the  fall  of  loud  sounds  upon  it.  All  noise,  that  is  to  say, 
all  unpleasant  sound,  is  harmful.  When  it  is  intermittent 
it  is  only  the  brain  that  suffers,  and  the  damage  produced 
is  merely  temporary  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  noise 
is  continuous,  then  it  is  the  organ  of  hearing  itself  that  is 
injured,  and  the  effects  of  the  injury  persist  just  as  if  (I 
do  not,  however,  say  that  this  is  the  real  reason),  just  as  if 
Nature  adopted  this  method  of  protecting  the  brain  of 
those  habitually  exposed  to  loud  noise. 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  the  genesis  of 
noise-deafness  there  is  an  exception.  A  single 
exposure  to  a  noise,  if  it  be  loud  enough,  may  produce 
deafness,  and  deafness  which  proves  to  be  permanent. 
But  the  general  rule  holds  good  that  noise-deafness 
is,  usually,  the  result  of  noise  of  relatively  moderate 
intensity  if  it  is  continuous,  or  if  the  ear  is  exposed  to 
its  influence  at  regular  intervals  and  for  prolonged 
periods. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  an  ear-splitting  noise,  and  this 
expression  is  perfectly  accurate,  for  the  membrane  of  the 
ear — popularly  known  as  “  the  drum  ” — may  be  ruptured 
by  a  sudden  noise  of  great  intensity,  such  as  an  explosion. 

That  train  fatigue  is  due  very  largely  to  noise  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  if  a  person  has  the  foresight 
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to  plug  his  ears  before  starting  on  his  journey,  he  will 
find  on  reaching  his  destination  that  he  is  much  less 
tired  than  usual.  Since  I  first  read  Dan  McKenzie’s 
book,  I  have  tried  this  simple  expedient  on  several 
occasions,  and  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
convincing  myself  of  its  efficacy.  The  only  kind  of 
plug  which  I  have  tried  is  one  which  may  be  im¬ 
provised  by  anyone  who  possesses  some  cotton  wool. 
There  are,  however,  some  quite  elaborate  ones  on 
the  market.  The  best  known,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  effective,  is  that  introduced  a  great  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  William  Dalby.  It  is 
called  “  antiphone,”  and  consists  of  a  material  like 
unto  cobblers’  wax  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
cotton  wool.  A  very  good  substitute  for  this  rather 
expensive  material  is  cotton  wool  and  vaseline  mixed. 
McKenzie  says  : 

There  is  one  little  practical  point  to  be  observed  in  using 
earplugs,  and  that  is  that,  shortly  after  the  plug  has  been 
packed  into  the  meatus  or  canal  of  the  ear,  the  air  enclosed 
in  the  canal,  becoming  warm,  undergoes  expansion  and 
causes  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  pressure  in  the  ears. 
When  this  is  felt  it  can  at  once  be  relieved  by  easing  or 
removing  the  plug  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
escape  of  the  excess  of  heated  air  from  the  meatus. 

Nearly  all  these  plugs,  while  excluding  loud  and 
harsh  noises,  or  reducing  them  to  the  point  of  easy 
tolerance,  nevertheless  offer  very  little  obstruction  to 
the  tones  of  the  human  voice.  In  railway  travelling 
this  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  doubtful  advantage. 
It  brings  to  memory  the  story  told  of  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
who  liked  to  work  while  travelling  ;  and,  if  a  fellow- 
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passenger  spoke  to  him,  he  would  put  his  hand  up  to 
his  ear  after  the  manner  of  the  deaf,  and  pretend  to 
be  thus  afflicted.  I  have  often  thought  of  adopting 
this  stratagem,  but  hitherto  have  only  remembered 
it  when  too  late. 

McKenzie  insists  that  the  general  opinion  that  deaf 
people  live  in  a  noiseless  world  is  almost  wholly 
incorrect.  The  great  majority  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  though  beyond  the  reach  of  noises  from 
without,  suffer  real  tortures  from  the  so-called 
“singing  in  the  ears.”  These  singing  noises  are 
generated  in  the  victim’s  ears  by  the  disease  which 
causes  the  deafness.  The  medical  term  is  tinnitus 
aurium,  or,  more  commonly,  tinnitus.  McKenzie 
says  : 

This  subjective  noise  is,  as  a  rule,  continuous  and  inces¬ 
sant,  pealing  on  through  the  night  as  well  as  through  the 
day.  Its  intensity  as  well  as  its  character  varies  in  different 
people.  In  some  patients  it  is  merely  a  faint  and  distant 
blowing  sound,  so  slight  as  to  be  audible  only  in  silence 
and  when  the  attention  is  specially  directed  to  it.  In  others, 
again,  it  is  hard  and  ringing — a  glittering  ribbon  of  metallic 
sound.  In  a  third  variety  the  noise  is  composite  in  character, 
whistling,  throbbing,  and  at  times  rising  to  a  roar  or  a  crash, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  above  the  noise  of  the  street 
traffic.  It  is  often  one  of  the  sorest  burdens  of  deafness, 
this  everlasting  tinnitus,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is 
the  irregular,  variable,  composite  variety  which  gives  rise 
to  most  distress.  Indeed,  in  irritable  or  neurasthenic  people 
it  may  induce  an  amount  of  strain  sufficient  to  threaten 
the  reason,  a  threat  which,  unfortunately,  is  sometimes 
realized.  Tinnitus  has  been  known  to  lead  to  suicide. 

Tinnitus  of  this  superlative  degree  is,  fortunately, 
rare — very  rare.  In  some  few  cases  an  operation  has 
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been  undertaken  with  a  view  of  altogether  destroying 
the  sense  of  hearing,  but  even  this  dangerous  dernier 
ressort  is  seldom  now  recommended  because  it  has 
more  than  once  been  known  to  fail  of  its  purpose. 
In  cases  where  the  tinnitus  is  composite,  is  made  up, 
that  is,  of  several  kinds  of  noise,  by  far  the  most 
irritating  variety,  the  one  which  is  most  inimical  to 
sleep,  the  victim  will  nearly  always  find  relief  from  a 
monotonous  noise  which  is  loud  enough  to  drown  the 
subjective  chorus.  Sleep  is,  therefore,  more  easily 
obtainable  in  railway  trains  and  in  the  hum  of 
continual  traffic.  McKenzie  tells  of  one  lady  who 
solved  the  problem  by  causing  an  artificial  noise 
machine  to  be  constructed  which  consisted  of  an 
electrically  driven  paddle-wheel,  the  floats  of  which, 
churning  and  splashing  in  the  basin  of  water  at  her 
bedside,  made  a  regular  noise  which  was  loud  enough 
to  smother  the  irregular  subjective  sounds,  and  thus 
enabled  her  to  sleep.  What  a  life  ! 

And  yet,  surprising,  almost  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  some  people, 
in  the  working-classes,  probably  the  majority, 
positively  enjoy  loud  noises.  People  will  gather 
round  and  watch  a  road-drill  working,  just  as  though 
it  were  as  little  noisy  as  a  Punch-and-Judy  show,  and 
workmen  herded  together  to  enjoy  a  “  beano  ” 
invariably  express  that  enjoyment — even  when  still 
quite  sober — by  emitting  ear-splitting  noises.  To 
express  pleasure  by  making  a  noise  is  a  habit  which 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  lower-grade  human  and 
the  dog.  What  the  explanation  may  be  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  phenomenon  called  community-singing 
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which  swept  over  England  a  few  years  ago,  I  don’t 
think  anyone  knows  ;  not  many  people  want  to  talk 
about  it.  The  shouting  which  comes  from  excite¬ 
ment  is  in  a  different  category.  When  a  person  is 
excited  his  muscles  are  immediately  equipped  with 
special  material  which  fits  them  for  prompt  and 
rapid  action,  for  flight  or  fight  ;  and  if  neither  fight 
nor  flight  are  suitable  to  the  occasion,  then  the 
material  is  used  by  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
larynx,  aided  no  doubt  by  some  arm  waving.  It  is 
almost  literally  a  process  of  letting  off  steam,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  noise.  Running  away  would 
serve  the  real  purpose  much  better ;  fighting,  even 
better  still. 
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IT  is  a  commonplace  that  Fashion  intrudes, 
and  obtrudes,  itself  everywhere  ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  manage  to  attain  even  into 
the  domain  of  disease.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The 
instances  are  many,  but  a  few  must  suffice.  Before 
King  Edward  developed  a  disease,  then  newly 
named  “  appendicitis  ”  by  the  Faculty,  no  one  had 
ever  suffered  from  it  save  as  a  preliminary  to  dying 
therefrom.  But  a  most  popular  monarch  con¬ 
tracted  it,  and  appendicitis  immediately  became 
not  only  the  fashion,  but  a  torrential  epidemic. 
Every  house  in  Mayfair,  every  villa  in  Sydenham, 
every  cottage  in  Slocum  and  every  hovel  in 
Houndsditch,  produced  cases  of  a  serious  and  even 
deadly  disease  which,  two  years  previously,  had 
never  been  mentioned  even  by  surgeons.  There 
had  been,  it  is  true,  a  rare  disease  spoken  of  vaguely 
and  furtively  as  typhlitis,  i.e.  inflammation  of  the 
caecum,  of  which  about  two  cases  per  annum 
appeared  in  the  records  of  the  larger  hospitals,  a 
disease  of  which  every  one  died,  and  whose  name 
was  invented  to  satisfy  the  indecent  curiosity  of 
the  Registrar-General.  It  was  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
who  invented  not  only  the  term  appendicitis, 
but  in  reality  the  disease  itself  This  really  great 
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surgeon  had  the  insight  to  distinguish  between 
the  whole  and  the  part.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
vague  diagnosis  of  typhlitis,  he  conducted  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  little  understood 
condition,  and  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  an 
inflammation  which  had  spread  from  an  almost 
forgotten  twig  of  the  intestine  called  the  appendix 
vermiformis.  Being  innocent  of  any  recognized 
function,  this  twig  was  interesting  only  to  anato¬ 
mists  and  biologists  until  Treves  showed  that  it 
was  a  vicious  little  vestigium,  capable  of  initiating 
an  inflammation  which,  by  spreading  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  tissues,  frequently  placed  the  victim’s 
life  in  sudden  and  serious  danger.  He  had  made 
communications  to  medical  societies,  and  had 
taught  his  students  to  this  effect,  but,  typhlitis 
being  a  rare  disease,  the  interest  which  his  labours 
evoked  was  languid.  Then  King  Edward  fell  a 
victim,  and  immediately,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  disease  attained  to  a  degree  of  popularity 
such  as  even  this  roi  charmeur  himself  might 
have  envied.  Appendicitis  became  the  fashion. 
Was  it  snobbery,  or  was  it  suggestion  ?  Or  was 
it  something  in  the  nature  of  a  real  epidemic, 
due  to  the  operation  of  some  cosmic  cause  in 
which  the  monarch  had  fortuitously  become  in¬ 
volved  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  at 
present  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

When  I  was  a  student,  adenoids  had  never 
been  heard  of  Soon  after  I  was  qualified,  more 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  recall,  I  was  present  at 
a  meeting  of  one  of  our  learned  societies  at  which 
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some  one  read  a  paper  upon  this  newly  discovered 
disease.  An  elderly  practitioner  gained  much 
applause  from  the  incredulous  audience  by  rising 
up  and  roundly  declaring  that  the  disease  had 
no  existence  save  in  the  disordered  imagination 
of  a  few  specialists  ;  that,  in  fact,  adenoids  had 
been  invented  to  play  the  part  of  Mrs.  Harris 
to  the  Sairey  Gamp  of  throat  surgeons  out  for 
blood  and  business.  We  were  thoroughly  out¬ 
spoken  in  the  good  old  days  !  Nevertheless  the 
outspokenness  of  our  vigorous  old  friend  did  not 
succeed  in  sterilizing  this  particular  seed,  for 
adenoids  very  soon  became  the  vogue,  and  for 
five-and-twenty  years  succeeded  in  dominating  the 
atmosphere  of  every  children’s  clinic. 

The  explanation  of  this  particular  fashion  is,  in 
part  at  any  rate,  less  far  to  seek  than  the  fashion  of 
appendicitis.  Adenoids  came  into  being  shortly 
after  the  work  of  Pasteur  and  Lister  on  disease- 
provoking  germs  became  popularized.  With  the 
restricted  and  concentrated  outlook  which  is  so 
apt  to  trail  in  the  wake  of  every  epoch-making 
discovery,  people  supposed  that  germs  were  neces¬ 
sarily  maleficent  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  They 
accordingly  took  to  boiling  their  children’s  milk, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  thereby  sacri¬ 
ficing  not  only  beneficent  germs,  but  were  also 
demolishing  the  vitamins,  upon  both  of  which 
the  health  of  the  children  in  a  large  measure 
depended.  That  the  removal  of  adenoids  resulted 
in  conspicuous  advantage  to  the  physique  and 
mentality  of  many  of  the  children,  there  cannot 
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be  the  slightest  doubt,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  presence  of  the  adenoids  proclaimed  faulty 
feeding.  This  is  now  recognized,  with  the  result 
that  the  adenoid  child,  with  open  mouth,  con¬ 
tracted  chest  and  undeveloped  lower  jaw,  is  be¬ 
coming  a  rarity  even  in  the  hospital  class,  and 
will  certainly  soon  disappear.  To  this  desirable 
end  the  active  and  enlightened  propaganda  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  have  contributed  a  great 
deal. 

In  connexion  with  adenoids  one  naturally  thinks 
of  tonsils  ;  the  two  are  usually  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath.  By  the  uninstructed,  adenoids  are 
considered  to  be  new  growths.  They  are  not  ; 
they  represent  an  enlargement  of  a  glandular 
structure  whose  presence  is  perfectly  normal.  The 
same  is  true  of  enlarged  tonsils.  What  most 
people  fail  to  realize  about  tonsils  is  that,  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  person,  they  ought  of  their  own 
accord  to  disappear  at  about  seventeen  years  of 
age.  In  common  with  some  other  structures, 
they  are  no  longer  required  when  adolescence 
is  complete,  and  they  atrophy  from  disuse.  If 
they  persist  after  this  age  it  is  an  indication  that 
something  is,  or  has  been,  wrong. 

Another  fashion  which  I  remember  was  that 
of  the  floating  kidney.  It  did  not  last  very  long, 
but  like  the  Second  Empire  it  was  very  amusing 
while  it  did  last.  There  are,  of  course,  such  things 
as  unduly  mobile  kidneys,  and  they  often  give 
rise  to  much  discomfort  and  occasionally  to  serious 
symptoms.  But  the  kidney  is  normally  a  mobile 
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organ  ;  it  rises  and  falls  with  respiration,  and 
the  degree  of  its  mobility  varies  with  different 
people.  Somehow  or  other  IVIayfair  and  Belgravia 
became  suddenly  bitten  with  the  idea  of  a  “  wan¬ 
dering  kidney,’’  as  it  was  called,  and  surgeons 
were  called  in  to  operate  in  order  so  to  secure 
these  wanderers  that  their  irritative  and  gratuitous 
peregrinations  among  the  other  abdominal  organs 
should  cease.  And  the  surgeons  did.  But  it  was 
very  soon  found  that  a  fixed  and  immovable 
kidney  was  a  serious  handicap  in  many  directions, 
so  that,  in  slight  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  remedy 
was  worse  than  the  disease. 

Kidneys  become  unduly  mobile  owing  to  lax 
abdominal  muscles.  Arbuthnot  Lane  believes  that 
the  primary  cause  is  constipation,  leading  to  a 
reabsorption  of  the  fat  which  normally  surrounds 
the  kidney,  and  keeps  it  in  its  place.  In  any  case 
the  proper  treatment  is  so  to  exercise  the  abdominal 
muscles,  by  games  or  physical  jerks,  as  to  prevent 
both  constipation  and  a  lax  abdominal  wall. 
Operations  may  occasionally  be  necessary,  but  a 
case  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  drift  so  far  that 
the  ministrations  of  a  surgeon  are  justifiable.  For 
a  reason  which  is  familiar  to  anatomists,  it  is 
always  the  right  kidney  which  is  the  first  and 
principal  offender.  If  there  are  any  cases  in  which 
the  left  only  has  been  “  anchored,”  they  must  be 
very  few. 

The  latest  fashion— it  is  not  so  overpowering 
as  it  was — is  pyorrhoea.  By  pyorrhoea  alveolaris 
is  meant  a  suppuration  of  the  gums  surrounding 
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the  roots  of  the  teeth.  In  bad  cases  the  suppura¬ 
tion  involves  the  bony  sockets  as  well  as  the  gums. 
It  may  be  local  to  one  or  two  teeth,  or  it  may 
be  general,  affecting  all  the  teeth  in  both  upper 
jaw  and  lower.  It  was,  I  believe.  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  the  distinguished  physician  of  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  who  first  directed  attention  to 
the  association  between  a  septic  state  of  the  teeth 
and  gums  with  various  morbid  conditions,  most 
of  which  were  characterized  by  anaemia.  Dr. 
Hunter  must  be  astonished  at  the  colossal  dimen¬ 
sions  to  which  his  baby  has  attained.  Incredulous 
at  first,  the  profession  soon  became  convinced, 
and,  with  the  profession,  the  public.  There  ensued 
an  orgy^  of  mouth  washes,  dentifrices,  vaccines 
and  tonics  ;  but  as  none  of  these  did  any  real 
good,  the  dentist  was  appealed  to.  And  he  re¬ 
sponded  eagerly  and  drastically.  He  responded 
by  wholesale  extraction.  “  Clearing  the  mouth  ” 
became  the  only  orthodox  treatment  for  pyorrhoea, 
with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  mouths  have 
been  cleared  of  good  and  sound  and  beautiful 
te^h,  merely  because  faulty  digestion  and  in¬ 
sufficient  excretion  had  caused  some  slight  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  gums. 

For  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  pyorrhoea  is 
always  secondary  to  disease  elsewhere.  It  is  not 

■  •  ^  that  measures  directed  to 

treating  the  pyorrhoea,  without  regard  to  the 
disease  which  is  causing  it,  must  be  foredoomed 
to  failure.  The  primary  condition  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  i.e.  chronic 
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indigestion  or  chronic  constipation,  due  to  faulty 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  When  these  are 
rectified  by  suitable  means  the  pyorrhoea  will 
cure  itself.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  belittle 
the  seriousness  of  an  unclean  state  of  the  mouth, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  decayed  teeth. 
These  demand  prompt  and  thorough  remedial 
measures,  but  I  protest  that  a  minor  degree  of 
inflammation  of  the  gums,  however  graced  and 
glorified  by  Greek  terminology,  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  wholesale  extraction  of  teeth  which 
has  unfortunately  become  the  vogue. 

A  distinguished  alienist  of  my  acquaintance  tells 
me  that  he  has  had  several  cases  of  aberration  of 
intellect  so  definite  as  to  necessitate  detention 
and  certification,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
shock  produced  by  the  operation  of  clearing  the 
mouth  of  all  the  teeth— for  pyorrhoea.  The  really 
surprising  thing  is  that  this  does  not  occur  more 
frequently,  especially  in  the  unjustifiable  cases  ; 
the  cases,  that  is,  in  which  the  teeth  are  sound 
and  whole,  where  it  is  the  gums  only  which  are 
unhealthy.  Sound  teeth  are  very  firmly  embedded 
in  the  jaws.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  upper 
jaw,  where  the  molars  have  three  fangs  as  against 
two  fangs  in  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw,  and  considerable  force  is  necessary  to  their 
removal.  Moreover,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  brain. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  when  the 
whole  upper  jaw  has  been  brutalize  by  forceps, 
wielded  by  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  dentist, 
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there  should  result  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
profound  enough  to  cause  temporary  mental  aber¬ 
ration. 

But  mental  aberration  started  by  trivial  causes, 
instead  of  being  temporary,  may  become  stereo¬ 
typed.  There  are,  in  this  neurotic  age,  a  good 
many  people  who  manage  to  keep  sane  under 
ordinary  humdrum  circumstances,  but  who  will 
go  off  the  rails  on  what  seems  to  us  to  be  very 
slight  provocation,  and,  once  off  the  rails,  they 
are  very  difficult  to  restore  to  sanity.  Moreover, 
a  reputation  for  having  been  ‘‘  queer  ”  or  “  balmy  ” 
or  “  potty  ”  even  for  a  time,  is  not  a  desirable  one 
for  a  person  to  carry,  and  every  reasonable  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  against  acquiring  it. 
When  a  mouth  is  to  be  “  cleared,”  the  process 
of  clearing  should  be  spread  over  at  least  three 
sittings,  and  the  younger  the  patient  the  greater 
the  number  of  sittings.  But  no  mouth  should 
be  cleared  unless  two  physicians  are  satisfied  that 
the  operation  is  really  necessary. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  confined  myself  to 
fashions  in  disease.  If  any  one  were  to  embark 
upon  a  review  of  fashions  in  remedies,  he  would 
find  material  enough  for  several  volumes.  The 
fashion  in  remedies  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  laity  ;  the  profession  is  just  as  sensitive  to  it 
as  the  public.  The  psychology  of  it  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  seize.  In  the  case  of  a  new  remedy  it 
is  quite  comprehensible  ;  but  there  have  been 
very  few  new  remedies  in,  say,  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  and  those  which,  like  insulin,  have  emerged 
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from  the  laborious  brains  of  investigators,  have 
been  directed  to  the  cure  of  specific  disease^,  such 
as  diabetes,  and  are  capable,  therefore,  of  a  very 
limited  application.  Occasionally  a  time-honoured 
remedy  will  suddenly  leap  into  general  prominence, 
as  witness  the  by  no  means  justifiable  interest 
which  iodine  has  recently  succeeded  in  exciting. 
It  is  in  reality  a  very  irritating  substance,  of  limited 
antiseptic  capacity. 
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IF  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  Franeis  Bacon, 
had  left  us  an  Essay  on  Clothes,  modelled  on  the 
incomparable  Studies,  it  might  have  started  after  this 
wise  :  “  Apparel  serves  for  adornment,  for  modesty 
and  for  protection.  Its  chief  use  for  adornment  is  in 
display  of  wealth  and  rank  ;  for  modesty,  is  in  con¬ 
cealment  and  provocation  ;  and  for  protection,  is  in 
warmth.”  As  to  how  such  an  essay  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  not  even  the  most  imaginative  dare  conjecture, 
if  only  because  Bacon  lived  so  many  years  before  man 
renounced  his  right  to  decorative  raiment.  This 
remarkable  change  was  one  of  the  side  issues  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which,  in  levelling  all  outward 
class  distinctions,  made  short  work  of  masculine 
finery.  From  that  time  onward  man’s  attire  ceased 
to  be  beautiful  and  became  increasingly  utilitarian. 
Sartorial  class  distinctions  have  nevertheless  managed 
to  survive  (rather  furtively  it  is  true)  even  unto  the 
present  day.  You  may  still  see  self-conscious  top- 
hats  at  Westminster,  stealthy  spats  in  Pall  Mall  and 
Zingari  ties  on  Change,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is 
true  to  say  that  man’s  dress  has  touched  the  lowest 
deep  of  colourless  bourgeois  convention  ;  some  one 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  describe  his  evening  uniform  as 
“  the  embodiment  of  life’s  prose.”  This  is  perhaps 
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true  of  a  dinner  jacket  costume,  but  not  of  full 
dress. 

With  woman  it  is  far  otherwise.  She  retains  all 
her  rights  of  adornment,  and  in  her  display  she  not 
infrequently  borders  on  exhibitionism.  True  to  her 
savage  heredity,  she  bedizens  herself  with  paint  and 
feathers,  and  employs  various  other  artifices  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  the  indifferent  or  reluctant  male.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  these  artifices  really  fulfil 
their  purpose.  Vivien,  whom  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  an  expert  in  such  matters,  when  she  sought 
to  compass  Merlin’s  downfall,  was  simplicity  itself. 
“  A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair,  a  robe  .  .  . 
that  more  expresst  than  hid  her,  clung  about  her 
lissome  limbs.” 

The  conflict  between  modesty  and  display  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  because  the  two  are  but  different 
means  to  the  same  end  ;  for  although  there  are  cave 
men  who  are  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  full 
exposure,  the  civilized  man  usually  dislikes  it.  He 
prefers  to  be  teased  by  an  appearance  of  reluctance  ; 
and  one  of  the  effects  of  modesty  is  to  supply  this 
element.  Modesty  is  occasionally  held  responsible 
for  acts  which  are  in  reality  provoked  by  the  much 
more  commonplace  desire  to  hide  something  which 
is  considered  unsightly.  The  Victorian  crinoline, 
for  example,  was  invented  to  camouflage  the  rather 
obtrusive  curves  of  pregnancy,  and  very  high  bodices 
and  neck  bands  have  often  been  planned,  not  for 
seemliness,  but  to  hide  a  cicatrix. 

Although  all  religions  encourage  modesty,  the 
Christian  teaching  gives  a  very  special  impetus  in 
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that  direction  because  more  than  other  religions  it 
turns  men’s  eyes  inwards  and  fosters  the  sense  of 
personal  unworthiness  before  God  ;  in  many  people 
this  develops  or  emphasizes  an  introspective 
tendency,  leading  to  the  inferiority  complex.  But 
it  is  not  only  introspection  which  promotes  the  com¬ 
plex  ;  indeed  there  is  nothing  which  more  surely 
engenders  it  than  the  consciousness  of  external 
unworthiness  before  man.  We  all  know  that  the 
majority  of  people,  especially  strangers,  will  judge 
us  by  our  clothes,  and  nothing  can  compare  in 
poignancy  of  social  suffering  with  the  realization 
of  unworthiness  or  unsuitability  in  this  respect. 
Herbert  Spencer  used  to  quote  an  anonymous  cynic 
as  saying  that  the  consciousness  of  being  perfectly 
well  dressed  may  bestow  a  peace  such  as  religion 
cannot  give.”  Teufelsdrock’s  contribution  is  char¬ 
acteristic  :  ‘‘  Whoever  saw  my  lord  my-lorded  in  a 
tattered  blanket  fastened  with  a  wooden  skewer  ?  ” 
And  what  of  the  future  ?  On  the  subject  of 
female  attire  he  would  be  a  fool  who  predicted  any¬ 
thing  save  that  the  fashions  will  change  as  surely  as 
the  trumpet  will  sound,  and  that  if  the  dominant 
note  should  ever  become  as  sad  and  sombre  in 
woman’s  case  as  it  has  become  in  man’s,  it  will  not 
be  for  a  very  long  time.  Women  care  relatively 
little  about  the  protection  against  cold  which  cloth¬ 
ing  is  capable  of  conferring  ;  when  fashion  ordains 
diaphany.  Eve  becomes  diaphanous,  and  is  content 
to  suffer  a  very  inconveniently  low  temperature 
rather  than  brave  the  topical  canons.  Her  courage 
and  hardihood  in  this  direction  have  convinced  a 
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Stiff-necked  generation  that  the  wrappings  and 
trappings  and  swaddlings  of  the  Victorian  period 
were  based  upon  a  fantastically  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  dangers  of  cold  air.  The  more  you  wear  the 
more  you  seem  to  require,  is  a  truth  to  which  women 
are  now  fully  alive,  but  it  is  one  which  the  vast 
majority  of  men  have  yet  to  learn. 

When  Queen  Victoria  died,  the  two  great  enemies 
to  be  overcome  in  the  matter  of  men’s  clothes  were 
weight  and  constriction.  Weight,  though  it  has  not 
gone,  is  going  steadily — women  have  set  the  bene¬ 
ficent  fashion — and  constriction,  instead  of  being 
diffused  over  most  of  the  body,  is  concentrating  itself 
to  one  region.  Tennyson  called  Bulwer  Lytton 
“  the  padded  man  with  stays,”  a  description  which 
would  have  fitted  a  very  large  number  of  the  poet’s 
contemporaries.  To-day  it  fits  nobody,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  fashion  can  ever 
return. 

The  region  on  which  constriction  has  become  con¬ 
centrated  is  of  course  the  neck,  which  is  hygienically 
the  very  worst  place  that  could  possibly  have  been 
selected.  The  narrow  isthmus  between  head  and 
chest  is  closely  packed  with  all  kinds  of  important 
structures  ;  arteries,  nerves,  veins,  glands,  muscles, 
conduits,  and  all  of  them  demand  for  their  efficient 
working  the  utmost  possible  freedom  ;  and  yet  it 
has  been  the  fashion  almost  through  the  ages  to 
constrict  and  compress  this  isthmus  as  though  it  were 
a  broken  limb  demanding  a  tourniquet.  The  tight 
collar — and  the  soft  one  is  the  greatest  offender — 
is  the  last  and  greatest  enemy  to  be  overcome,  and 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fight  will  be  a 
stubborn  one. 

Undue  weight  in  clothing  arose  from  the  curious 
heresy  that  certain  heavy  materials,  such  as  fur, 
communicate  heat  to  the  body.  No  material  is 
capable  of  doing  this.  All  the  heat  comes  from  the 
body  itself,  and  clothing  impedes  its  escape.  Light 
clothing  is  more  efficacious  in  this  direction  than 
heavy  clothing  because  of  the  more  abundant  air- 
cells  in  light  clothing.  Air  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  and  when  suitably  imprisoned  by  appropriate 
material  it  confers  warmth  without  weight.  Flannel 
and  wool  are  “  warm  ”  in  virtue  of  the  air-cells 
which  they  contain. 
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Human  nature  seems  to  have  altered  but 
slightly  since  the  spacious  days  of  the  prophet 
Elisha.  Then,  even  as  now,  maladies  engendered 
the  epic  mood,  and  patients  demanded  that  thera¬ 
peutics  should  be  on  the  heroic  scale.  To  suggest 
the  simple  and  obvious  remedy  was  then,  is  now,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  an  offensive  gesture  full  of 
contempt.  When  the  holy  man  prescribed  for 
Naaman’s  leprosy  that  the  patient  should  wash 
himself  seven  times  in  Jordan,  the  leper  turned  and 
went  away  in  a  rage.  This  attitude  of  mind  still 
obtains.  It  has  more  than  once  happened  to  me  to 
find  that  I  have  caused  a  similar  deep  annoyance  by 
prescribing  so  simple  a  measure  as  fasting  for  a  man 
who  was  convinced  that  the  least  he  deserved  was  an 
abdominal  operation. 

The  great,  indeed,  the  only,  thing  against  fasting 
is  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  its  freedom  from  any 
kind  of  danger.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  moderate 
fasts,  undertaken  in  the  right  spirit  under  medical 
supervision,  and  not  to  hunger  strikes  and  such  like 
political  extravagances. 

The  origin  of  fasting  as  a  religious  exercise  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  in  common  with  all  forms  of  physical  discipline 
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pontifically  imposed,  its  primary  intention  was 
purely  hygienic.  But  the  practice  fell  upon  evil 
days,  and  until  quite  recently  it  shared  with  blood¬ 
letting  the  opprobrium  attaching  to  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  in  measures  of  drastic  depletion. 
And,  like  blood-letting,  it  has  of  late  been  seek¬ 
ing  to  prove  the  essential  wisdom  of  our  fathers 
by  reconquering  a  place  in  the  sun  of  reasonable 
recognition. 

Some  years  ago  a  Dr.  Allen,  of  New  York,  put 
forth  a  claim  for  “  starvation  ”  in  the  treatment  of 
diabetes.  The  claim  was  strongly  sustained  by  a 
great  number  of  physicians,  and  Allen’s  “  starva¬ 
tion  ”  system  held  the  field  until  the  appearance  of 
Banting  with  his  wonder-working  insulin.  Allen 
fasted  his  patients  for  three  days,  a  period  which 
sufficed  to  render  the  majority  of  them  sugar-free  : 
thus  affording  a  scientific  basis  on  which  to  erect 
the  superstructure  of  an  appropriate  dietary.  In 
parenthesis,  let  me  say  that  “  starvation  ”  is  hardly 
a  correct  word  to  use  in  this  connexion.  The 
patient  is  undoubtedly  deprived  of  food  as  taken  by 
the  mouth  :  that  is,  he  is  “  fasting  ”  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  he  is  living  on  his  very  ample  reserves,  he  is  not  in 
reality  starving.  The  point  is  not  without  its 
importance  in  the  psychology  of  the  situation  as  it 
often  presents  itself  in  discussion. 

The  rationale  of  fasting  is  not  difficult  to  recognize. 
And  yet,  though  some  of  those  who  practised  Allen’s 
methods  may  have  realized  that  if  abstinence  from 
food  would  rid  the  blood  of  superfluous  sugar  it 
would  probably  debarrass  the  system  of  sly  and  subtle 
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accretions  which  worked  mischief  in  other  directions, 
the  majority  certainly  drew  no  such  inference.  In 
the  case  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  mischief- 
workers,  namely,  ordinary  adipose  tissue,  though 
fasting  is  an  obvious  means  to  its  reduction,  I  cannot 
find  it  recommended  in  any  textbook  to  which  I 
have  easy  access.  Reduced  to  a  simple  formula,  the 
rationale  of  fasting  may  be  expressed  as  a  procedure 
whereby  the  vis  medicatrix  nature  is  given  carte  blanche 
to  perform  any  eliminations  and  repairs  which  the 
ordinary  artificial  mode  of  life  may  have  rendered 
necessary,  without  interference  from  the  stupid  and 
arrogant  hand  of  man.  When  one  thinks  that  the 
present  dispensation  demands  that  people  leading 
sedentary  lives  should  eat  four  fat  meals  a  day  (when 
even  one  and  a  half  would  spell  a  ridiculous  excess 
for  most)  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  the  amount 
of  ill-digested,  mal-assimilated  and  partially  oxidized 
material  which  is  deposited  in  suffering  joints, 
muscles,  nerve  sheaths  and  viscera,  must  be  simply 
enormous.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  the  insidious 
pathological  devil. 

When  the  material  accumulates,  it  is  orthodox  and 
respectable  to  attack  it  by  drugs,  by  vaccines,  by 
baths,  waters,  electricity,  and  physical  methods 
generally,  most  of  which,  though  they  may  better 
the  major  symptoms,  are  all  too  liable  to  do  harm 
in  other  directions.  The  one  method  which  is  at 
once  simple,  efficacious,  inexpensive,  and  wholly 
innocent  of  surprising  side  issues,  is  the  one  which  is 
least  often  employed  by  the  regular  practitioner  : 
namely,  such  a  complete  abstinence  from  food  as  will 
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enable  the  oxidizing  and  scavenging  activities  to 
perform  their  remedial  task  untrammelled  by  the 
impertinences  of  pseudo-scientific  zeal.  More  than 
half  the  rheumatoids  and  sciaticoids,  the  ptoses 
and  neuroses,  the  pyorrhoeas  and  diarrhoeas,  the 
toxaemias  and  anaemias,  the  distempers  and  the  bad 
tempers  of  this  distorted  life  are  originally  and 
essentially  due  to  an  accumulation  of  suboxidized 
material  in  the  tissues,  which,  so  to  speak,  manures 
the  soil  and  renders  it  fit  for  the  ever-ready  attentions 
of  the  crouching  bacillus.  A  descent  from  the  lofty 
heights  of  therapeutic  pomp  and  circumstance  to  the 
earthy  level  of  the  hunger  and  boredom  of  a  fast,  if 
made  compulsory  upon  all  and  sundry,  would  reduce 
the  incidence  of  disease  more  strikingly  than  any 
other  measure  which  could  be  suggested.  But  I  fear 
it  will  never  be  done  :  the  astonished  recipients  of 
such  a  prescription  would  turn,  like  Naaman,  and 
go  away  in  a  rage. 

I  have  said  that  fasting  is  seldom,  if  ever,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  canonical  profession.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  success  of  many  of  the  unqualified 
healers  ;  for  most  of  them  insist  upon  measures  which 
amount  to  total  abstinence  from  food,  though  the 
fact  itself  and  its  paramount  importance  are  cleverly 
concealed.  Once,  when  young,  I  made  so  bold  as 
to  inquire  from  one  of  these  gentry  (he  was  very 
successful  though  quite  illiterate)  why  he  starved  his 
patients.  His  reply  :  “  Because  animals  never  eat 
when  they  are  ill,”  was  significant,  humiliating,  and 
convincing.  Why  must  we  allow  quacks  to  prance 
pragmatically  among  the  prophets  ? 
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If  fasting  is  to  confer  the  benefits  which  some  of  us 
claim  for  it,  the  fast  must  be  carried  out  on  a  pre¬ 
ordained  plan,  the  details  of  which  must  be  carefully 
observed.  Fortunately,  they  are  not  irksome.  First 
of  all,  then,  a  purgative  is  necessary.  This  is  to 
ensure  that  no  undesirable  matters  are  absorbed  from 
the  intestinal  tract  during  the  period  of  abstinence. 
The  nature  of  the  purgative  seems  to  me  to  be  unim¬ 
portant,  provided  that  a  sufficient  quantity  is  taken 
to  render  the  evacuation  certain  ;  though  it  is  right 
to  add  that  some  people,  notably  Dr.  Guelpa,  opine 
that  brisk  saline  catharsis  by  means  of  Epsom  salts 
continued  through  the  whole  fast,  yields  the  best 
results.  Another  good,  though  not  essential,  pre¬ 
paratory  measure  is  a  hot  bath.  The  skin  is  the 
largest  excretory  organ,  and  it  is  wise  to  see  that  it  is 
in  working  order. 

Thus  depurated,  the  patient  begins  his  fast.  He 
must  drink  water  plain,  and  water  in  which  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  and  other  simple  alkaline  salts 
have  been  dissolved,  but  otherwise  nothing  must 
pass  his  lips  for  the  prescribed  period,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be  three  days.  If  he  should  be  so 
misguided  as  to  take  anything  with  a  food  value, 
his  fast  will  be  very  difficult  to  bear,  but  if  he  takes 
nothing  save  water,  the  discipline  is  quite  bearable. 
On  the  first  day  there  is  a  desire  for  food  at  the 
usual  mealtimes,  but  this  very  soon  passes  off, 
especially  if  at  these  times  the  patient  is  able  to 
compose  himself  for  “  forty  winks,”  for  which,  for 
some  curious  reason,  there  is  always  a  decided 
inclination.  On  the  second  day  the  desire  for  food 
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is  definitely  less,  and  on  the  third  day  it  seems 
almost  entirely  to  have  disappeared. 

While  the  fast  is  in  progress  it  is  as  well  for 
novices  to  take  things  easily.  Some  may  prefer 
to  stay  in  bed  or  on  a  couch,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  encourage  anything  which  leads  in  the  direction 
of  self-pity.  The  mind  should  be  kept  occupied, 
if  not  with  work,  then  with  detective  stories 
and  ‘‘  thrillers.”  There  is  no  objection  to  relieving 
boredom  by  baths,  massage,  and  such-like  physical 
means,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  very 
desirable.  Alkaline  fluids  must  be  insisted  upon, 
for,  in  their  absence,  acidosis  in  rather  an  acute 
form  is  very  liable  to  develop,  and  acidosis  makes 
the  patient  very  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  fast  is 
broken.  Lest  the  somnolent  stomach  be  surprised 
into  rejection  of  the  unaccustomed  material,  the 
meal  is  a  very  light  one.  A  cup  of  tea  and  some  fruit 
is  usually  sufficient.  The  other  meals  on  the  same 
day  must  also  be  small  in  quantity  and  vitaminous  in 
quality. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  fasting  has 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  value.  Bacon  tells  us 
that  “  by  the  interchange  of  contraries  shall  nature 
be  cherished  and  yet  taught  masteries.”  The 
cleansing  of  the  internal  physical  man  by  the  com¬ 
plete  oxidation  of  sub-oxidized  material  has  its 
moral  counterpart  in  the  experience  gained  of  the 
ease  with  which  we  can  subdue  the  gluttonous  savage 
who  resides  in  most  of  us,  and  the  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  pleasing  fact  that  this  kind  of  morti- 
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fication  of  the  flesh  does  indeed  give  definite  stimulus 
to  mental  as  well  as  to  bodily  activity.  When  I  am 
fasting,  I  always  feel  that  the  dull,  drab,  unattractive 
discipline  is  good  for  me,  that  I  am  doing  something 
which  is  eminently  worth  doing,  and  when  at  the 
end  I  break  my  fast,  I  suffer  a  vague  self-righteous 
feeling  that  I  am  fallen  from  grace  and  have  forfeited 
my  right  to  be  numbered  among  the  elect,  ^t  I 
know  of  a  certainty  that  my  “  nature  has  been 
cherished,  and  yet  taught  masteries. 
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IF  an  emissary  from  the  High  Gods  were  to  come 
with  the  terrible  tidings  that  I  was  to  live  my 
life  over  again,  but  that  in  mitigation  of  the  supplice 
I  might  select  any  one  difference  in  my  equipment 
for  the  pilgrimage,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  for 
perfect  eyesight.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  optical  instruments  the  eyes  of  most  people  are 
fantastically  inaccurate.  In  my  young  days  short 
sight  was  usually  corrected,  and  “  old  sight  ”  almost 
invariably,  by  glasses  from  across  the  counter,  but 
even  so,  not  unless  such  defects  imposed  obvious 
disabilities  upon  the  possessor.  Minor  errors  such  as 
those  which  come  from  slight  astigmatism  or  from 
want  of  muscular  balance  were  described  as  curiosi¬ 
ties  in  textbooks  of  physiology,  but  they  were  never 
corrected  in  the  consulting-room  or  the  hospital. 
For  some  curious  reason,  the  correction  of  small 
errors  was  formerly  regarded  (and  in  some  quarters 
still  is)  as  finnicky  kind  of  work,  unworthy  of  serious 
performance,  and  it  was  not  until  the  teaching  of  the 
American  school  of  oculists  as  to  the  significance  of 
these  slight  errors  to  the  general  health  that  careful 
refraction  spread  to  this  country.  It  spread  to 
Germany  about  the  same  time  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
reached  France. 
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The  Americans  taught  that  the  small  errors  were 
disabling  and  even  dangerous  because  they  could  be 
corrected  by  a  muscular  effort  inside  the  eye,  and 
as  it  is  inherent  in  all  of  us  to  try  and  get  clear  defini¬ 
tion  whenever  we  can,  this  intra-ocular  effort  is  made 
more  or  less  constantly  during  the  waking  hours,  and 
the  smaller  the  error  the  more  sustained  the  effort. 
This  intra-ocular  effort  means  muscular  contraction, 
and  everyone  knows  that  sustained  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion,  such  as  holding  the  arm  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  body,  is  fatiguing  not  only  to  the  shoulder  but 
to  the  whole  system.  It  is  further  a  truism  that 
muscular  fatigue  means  a  corresponding  degree  of 
nervous  exhaustion.  When  you  are  tired  you  are 
not  only  tired  physically,  you  are  exhausted 
nervously.  It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  some 
people  to  apply  these  well-known  principles  to  the 
case  of  the  internal  ocular  muscle — the  ciliary 
muscle — and  they  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
prolonged  contraction  of  this  muscle  in  counter¬ 
acting  an  error  of  astigmatism,  can  result  in  anything 
more  serious  than  fatigue  and  a  slight  transitory 
headache.  The  facts  are  very  different. 

Uncorrected  slight  errors  of  refraction  may  give 
rise  to  blazing,  blinding  headaches  completely  in- 
eapacitating  the  victim  for  two  or  three  whole  days. 
The  same  ocular  errors  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  in 
parts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  eyes  ;  they  may 
cause  dyspepsia,  and  very  often  do.  They  may  cause 
a  general  nervous  fatiguability  amounting  to  neuras¬ 
thenia,  and  many  of  those  who  are  condemned  as 
hopeless  neurotics  are  really  the  much  to  be  pitied 
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victims  of  uncorrected  defects  of  vision.  The  human 
economy  has  a  certain  daily  allowance  of  energy 
which  is  intended  to  be  distributed  more  or  less 
evenly  over  all  the  organs  and  systems.  If  one  organ, 
the  visual,  takes  up  more  than  its  fair  share  of  com¬ 
munal  energy,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  organ  or 
organs  must  suffer  a  diminished  ration.  Theoretic¬ 
ally  any  organ  may  so  suffer,  but  in  practice  it  is  the 
nervous  system  upon  which  the  burden  usually  falls, 
and  when  the  nervous  system  is  jangled  and  out  of 
tune,  symptoms  of  any  sort  may  arise,  anywhere. 
Those  which  arise  most  frequently  are  grouped  under 
such  terms  as  bad  tempered,  ill  conditioned,  quick  to 
anger,  over  ready  with  the  offensive  riposte.  And 
this  irritability  is  often  combined  with  a  symptom 
which  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  picture,  namely 
somnolence.  This  is  more  readily  provoked  by 
reading  than  by  anything  else.  The  eyes  which  have 
been  straining  to  get  clear  definition  soon  tire,  the 
lids  fall,  and  somnolence  comes.  It  comes  for  the 
reason  that  when  two  things  are  usually  associated  in 
time  and  space,  the  one  will  always  suggest  the  other. 
So  the  fall  of  the  weary  lids  gives  rise  to  sleep. 
That  is  why  old  people  nod  over  the  newspapers. 

The  correction  of  visual  errors  by  glasses,  even 
when  performed  by  highly  trained  and  very  com¬ 
petent  oculists,  is  at  its  very  best  a  poor  substitute  for 
perfectly  normal  vision.  For  even  when  the  correc¬ 
tion  is  right  for  the  individual  at  the  time  that  the 
examination  is  made,  some  slight  difference  in  his 
general  physical  condition  on  the  morrow  may  so 
affect  his  eyes  that  the  correction  is  no  longer  quite 
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perfect,  and  he  is  obliged  to  do  some  of  the  correcting 
with  his  ciliary  muscle.  There  are  further  margins  of 
error  on  the  part  of  the  optician  who  supplies  the 
glasses,  faults  in  adjustment,  uncomfortable  frames 
and  the  like,  and  finally  the  nervous  irritation  of 
mislaying  and  breaking  glasses,  of  dropping  them  in 
the  soup,  or  of  having  them  dimmed  by  rain  or  hot 
rooms. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  New 
York,  published  a  book  entitled  Biographic  Clinics  in 
which  he  brought  convincing  evidence  to  show  that 
De  Quincey  and  a  great  many  of  the  Victorians, 
including  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Browning, 
all  suffered  from  seriously  disabling  functional 
troubles,  of  which  indigestion  was  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  energy  from  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  into  the  visual,  for  the  correction  of  slight 
ocular  defects.  Gould’s  views  were,  of  course,  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  majority,  but  they  were  at  once 
accepted  by  some  of  the  more  progressive  oculists 
both  in  England  and  America,  with  the  result  that 
the  careful  correction  of  slight  errors  of  refraction  for 
the  relief  of  dyspepsia  and  other  troubles  seemingly 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  eyes,  has  become  a 
fully  recognized  and  very  successful  method  of 
procedure. 

There  are  those  who  claim  to  be  able  to  overcome 
visual  defects  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  and  some  of 
these  claims  seem  to  be  justified  by  results.  The 
measures  recommended  consist  largely  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  eye  of  the  physical  methods  commonly 
applied  at  health  resorts  to  the  whole  body.  The 
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eyes  are  diligently,  though  gently,  massaged.  They 
are  subjected  to  heat  and  cold,  the  external  muscles 
of  the  eyeball  are  exercised  on  the  ^  physical  jerk 
principles,  that  is,  regularly  and  quietly,  well  short 
of  fatigue.  The  whole  matter  seemed  to  me  when  1 
investigated  it,  to  be  reducible  to  commonsense 
measures  for  keeping  the  eyes  in  good  condition  by  so 
cultivating  the  local  muscular  power  and  promoting 
the  local  circulation  in  the  eyes  as  to  enable  these 
organs  to  overcome  their  difficulties  without  a  large 
expenditure  of  energy,  illegitimately  borrowed  from 

the  digestive  and  other  organs. 

I  think  it  probable  that  if  more  people  of  seden¬ 
tary  pursuits  who  live  by  their  eyes,  were  to  massage 
and  exercise  and  douche  their  eyes  regularly  on 
a  fixed  plan,  much  ocular  mischief,  direct  and 
indirect,  would  be  forestalled  and  relieved.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  human  eye  is  no 
better  an  optical  instrument  than  it  was  before 
the  days  of  the  written  word  and  artificial  hgm, 
and  the  tacit  demand  that  it  shall  adapt  itself 
without  adventitious  aid  to  modern  conditions  is 
rather  unreasonable.  The  most  perfect  eye  majq 
and  usually  does,  require  occasional  assistance  and 
support.  Of  the  disadvantages  of  the  imperfect  eye, 
even  when  fully  corrected,  enough  said. 
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Even  those  who  were  against  the  franchise  never 
grudged  the  victory  to  modern  woman  in  her 
fight  for  personal  and  economic  independence.  But 
neither  in  the  fighting  period  nor  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  did  she,  or  anyone  else,  realize  that  she 
might  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  her  success. 
This  unwelcome  fact  is  only  just  beginning  to 
emerge  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  story  is  mainly  a 
physiological  one,  I  make  no  apology  for  dealing 
with  the  matter  from  that  point  of  view. 

There  are  certain  glands  in  the  body,  known  as  the 
endocrine  glands,  each  of  which  elaborates  an  essence 
which  it  delivers  straight  into  the  blood-stream. 
These  glands  are  small,  but  their  essences,  or 
“  hormones  ”  as  they  are  called,  are  very  potent. 
Chief  among  these  glands  are  the  thyroid,  the 
suprarenal,  the  pituitary  and  the  gonads  or  sex 
glands.  These  do  not  exhaust  the  number — as 
examples  they  may  serve.  Now,  it  depends  in  a 
very  large  measure  upon  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  these  essences  or  hormones  are  admixed  in  the 
blood  of  an  individual,  what  the  physical  and  mental 
make-up  of  that  individual  will  ultimately  turn  out 
to  be.  Strange,  incredible  almost,  as  it  may  seem,  it 
depends  upon  this  admixture  whether  you  are  tall  or 
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short,  dark  or  fair,  clever  or  stupid,  energetic  or 

lethargic,  male  or  female. 

In  the  matter  with  which  we  are  at  present  con- 

cerned,  we  need  inquire  into  the  induence  of  one 
gland  only— the  suprarenal.  There  are  m  reality 
two  suprarenals  in  every  normal  individual,  just  as 
there  are  two  eyes  and  two  lungs  and  two  kidneys, 
but  for  convenience  we  speak  of  it  as  a  single  glan  , 
which  in  action  it  is.  The  suprarenal,  or  adrenal  as 
it  is  also  called,  consists  of  two  parts,  an  outer  part 
and  an  inner,  the  respective  functions  of  which  ditler 
very  widely  from  one  another.  The  outer  or 

rind,  or  cortex,  is  composed  of  material  which  differs 
very  considerably  from  the  material  which  in¬ 
stitutes  the  inner  portion,  or  core,  or  medulla.  T  e 
outer  portion,  or  cortex,  is  the  male  portion,  and  the 
inner  portion,  or  medulla,  is  the  female  pmtion. 
These  words,  male  and  female,  are  here  used  in  a 
very  extended  sense,  meaning  that  the  outer  portion 
or  cortex  supplies  the  combaUve  element,  whereas 
the  medulla  supplies  the  timid,  yielding  element. 

The  suprarenal  gland  as  a  whole— that  is,  when  it 
includes  both  portions,  cortex  and  medulla— is  calli 
the  gland  of  fight  and  flight.  If  you  frighten  people, 
some  will  run  away,  others  will  turn  and  rend  you. 
If  you  frighten  a  stag  it  will  run  away,  but  if 
frighten  a  bear  it  will  immediately  attack  you.  The 
attitude,  whether  of  fight  or  flight,  which  any  animal 
will  adopt  in  an  emergency  depends  entirely  upon 
the  relative  size  of  cortex  and  medulla  in  its 
suprarenal  capsule.  If  the  cortex  is  the  predominant 
partner,  the  surprised  or  frightened  animal  will 
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attack  ;  if  the  medulla  is  in  the  ascendant,  the 
animal  will  run  away. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  human  beings  ;  the 
surprised  or  frightened  man,  if  he  is  really  manly, 
turns  to  fight,  his  instinct  is  to  hit  out  ;  the  instinct 
of  the  woman  is  to  scream  for  help  and  run  away. 
Now  the  relative  sizes  of  these  two  elements,  cortex 
and  medulla,  in  the  suprarenal  capsule  of  any 
individual,  are  influenced  largely  by  environment. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  lives  so  completely  sheltered 
a  life  that  his  innate  combative  element,  his  pre¬ 
dominant  suprarenal  cortex,  is  never  employed,  it 
atrophies  from  disuse  and  the  medulla  gradually 
gains  the  ascendant.  Similarly,  a  youth  with  a 
cortex  which  was  originally  but  mediocre,  if  placed 
in  circumstances  where  he  is  obliged  to  fight  in  order 
to  defend  his  own  interests  and,  say,  those  of  his 
widowed  mother,  his  cortex  increases  in  size  and  he 
himself  gains  in  pugnacity  and  effectiveness.  If, 
however,  he  does  not  react  in  this  way,  if  there  is  no 
increase  of  adrenal  cortex,  there  ensues  what  is 
known  as  a  “  failure  of  adaptation,”  and  failure  of 
adaptation  is  liable  to  be  one  of  the  major  tragedies 
of  modern  life.  In  extreme  cases  it  leads  to  insanity, 
homicide  and  suicide.  In  minor  degrees  it  spells 
lifelong  misery  of  a  peculiarly  pathetic  type. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  general  principles  to  the 
case  of  the  modern  woman  who  has  conquered  her 
place  in  the  sun  of  personal  and  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  the  growing  period  she  has  learned  to 
play  games  which  develop  what  may  be  called  the 
combative  muscles.  This  brings  about  a  stimulation 
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of  the  suprarenal  cortex,  a  stimulation  which  is 
intensified  by  the  mental  element  of  ordered  and 
organized  strife  which  is  inseparable  from  all  con¬ 
tests,  however  friendly.  She  thus  passes  from 
adolescence  into  maturity  with  the  ingredient  of 
fight  well  developed,  and  goes  into  training  for  her 
career.  During  her  apprenticeship  this  ingredient 
is  thoroughly  well  exercised  by  the  atmosphere  of 
emulation,  implicit  in  all  educational  systems,  and 
she  goes  into  the  world  self-possessed  and  self- 
confident,  eminently  fitted  and  well  equipped  to 
keep  her  own  end  up. 

She  is  now  a  responsible  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  we  may  suppose  her  to  be  happy  in  her 
work,  with  sufficient  leisure  and  adequate  pay.  If 
she  continues  on  these  lines  all,  in  a  sense,  may  be 
well ;  but  if  the  urge  of  the  eternal  feminine  should 
well  up  from  within  and  she  should  fall  to  the 
atavistic  lure  of  domesticity  and  maternity,  there 
may  arise  serious  trouble  for  her — and  for  others. 
The  large  suprarenal  cortex  with  which  she  has  all 
unwittingly  furnished  herself,  which  has  conferred 
competence  and  assurance  upon  her,  is  there  in  full 
efflorescence.  She  cannot  now  divest  herself  of  its 
dominating  influence,  and  unfortunately  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prevent  her  from  sacrificing  her  hardly-won 
freedom  and  independence  at  the  altar  of  wifely 
submission  and  domestic  drudgery.  In  order  to 
marry,  she  has  resigned  from  her  employment,  and 
for  a  year  or  so,  at  any  rate,  she  is  idle.  There  is 
nothing  to  do.  Everything  is  new  and  there  is  not 
even  anything  to  mend.  She  has  no  companionship 
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save  that  of  a  tired,  often  anxious  and  perhaps 
irritable  man,  whom  she  does  not  see  till  nightfall. 
Then  follows  the  inevitable  “  failure  of  adaptation,” 
and  the  trouble  begins.  She  may  try  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  her  new  environment ;  but,  like  the 
artist  in  a  dry-as-dust  solicitor’s  office,  her 
dominantly  cortical  make-up  is  too  strong  for  her. 
The  daily  round,  the  common  task  becomes  a  very 
treadmill  to  her  wearied  senses.  She  longs  to  be 
back  at  work,  to  be  doing  something  worth  the  doing. 
Her  suprarenal  cortex  drives.  Even  the  advent  of  a 
child,  though  it  helps  in  some  cases,  helps  in  a 
decreasing  number. 

The  moral  is  :  Do  not  over-develop  the  male 
element  which  lurks  in  every  female.  Beware  of 
an  environment  which  stimulates  the  suprarenal 
cortex  in  girls,  for  thereby  you  risk,  nay,  you  actually 
invite,  that  damnable  and  devastating  thing,  a 
“  failure  of  adaptation.” 
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The  practice  of  having  the  skin  of  the  face 
“  lifted  ”  by  surgical  means,  in  order  to 
obliterate  wrinkles,  is  a  procedure  of  which  from 
time  to  time  one  hears  a  good  deal.  Like  dyeing  the 
hair,  such  attempts  to  deceive  all  and  sundry  are 
seldom  convincing.  Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous 
subterfuge  belonging  to  the  category  of  personal  fake 
is  that  of  the  bald-headed  man  who  tries  to  cover  up 
his  baldness  by  bringing  the  hair  from  over  one  ear 
across  the  dome  of  the  head.  With  his  genius  for 
apt  generalization,  it  is  thus  that  Mr.  Punch  usually 
depicts  the  provincial  grocer.  The  mentality  be¬ 
hind  such  a  trick  is  very  difficult  to  gauge  ;  for  not 
even  the  provincial  grocer  can  really  suppose  that 
anyone  is  thereby  deceived.  The  same,  no  doubt, 
may  be  said  for  almost  any  personal  fake  except, 
perhaps,  the  dyeing  of  greying  hair  which  was  once 
quite  black  ;  and  even  in  such  a  case  the  deception 
becomes  evident  after  a  short  time,  probably  because 
the  person  who  dyes,  like  the  one  who  rouges,  very 
soon  loses  all  sense  of  proportion,  so  that  what  at  first 
may  be  successful  very  soon  becomes  a  grotesque 
exaggeration. 

The  face-lifting  operation  is  comparatively  new  ; 
it  dates,  I  imagine,  from  the  war,  when  certain 
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surgeons,  gifted  with  imagination  as  well  as  with 
marvellous  dexterity,  showed  that  the  most  dis¬ 
figuring  injuries  to  the  face  and  head  could  in  many 
cases  be  repaired  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the 
existence  of  the  victims  among  their  fellows  in 
ordinary  society,  not  only  tolerable  but  in  many 
instances  surprisingly  near  to  the  normal.  The 
surgeons  who  were  the  pioneers  in  this  work  of 
skilful  benevolence  were  grouped  together  in  the 
Queen’s  Hospital  at  Sidcup,  where  they  had  the 
advantage  of  the  help  and  guidance  of  the  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  London, 
Professor  Henry  Tonks,  who  was  a  surgeon  before  he 
became  an  artist.  The  details  of  the  admirable 
work  carried  out  by  this  group  of  proficient 
enthusiasts  were  published,  with  very  good  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  several  numbers  of  The  Lancet  in  1917* 
The  first  persons  to  practise  what  is  now  known  as 
plastic  surgery  were  the  members  of  a  Sicilian  family, 
the  Brancas  of  Catania,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  practice  appears  then  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
until  revived  by  Gaspara  Tagliocozzi,  in  1597.  For 
this  revival  Tagliocozzi  was  roundly  abused  by  his 
contemporaries,  especially  by  the  two  greatest 
scientists  of  his  day,  namely  Ambroise  Pare  (who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  Protestant  who  could 
claim  to  have  been  spared  at  St.  Bartholomew  by 
special  Royal  mandate)  and  Fallopius,  the  great 
anatomist.  Moreover,  the  Church  strongly  con¬ 
demned  Tagliocozzi’s  work  because  it  was  said  to 
interfere  with  the  intentions  of  the  Almighty.  The 
strength  of  the  feeling  on  this  subject  may  be  gauged 
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from  the  fact  that  nearly  two  hundred  years  after 
Tagliocozzi’s  death  his  remains  were  exhumed  from 
the  convent  where  he  was  buried,  and  transferred  to 
unconsecrated  ground.  About  this  time,  that  is  in 
1788,  the  Paris  Faculty  formally  interdicted  any 
operation  which  had  for  its  object  the  repair  of  the 
human  face.  This  astonishing  prejudice  against 
plastic  surgery  resulted  in  the  art  remaining  in  com¬ 
plete  abeyance  until  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it 
was  revived  by  Johann  Dieffenbach,  of  Konigsberg, 
who,  though  a  stranger  to  both  antiseptics  and 
anaesthetics,  yet  succeeded  in  doing  some  very 
creditable  work. 

In  the  interval  between  Tagliocozzi  and  Dieffen¬ 
bach  there  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  facial 
surgery,  but,  sad  to  relate,  it  was  employed  not  to 
repair  deformities,  but  to  create  them.  This  is  a 
by-path  of  medical  history  of  which  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  until  recently  quite 
ignorant.  And  yet  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  known 
something  about  it,  for,  many  years  ago  I  struggled 
through  Victor  Hugo’s  U Homme  qui  Rit,  the  hero  of 
which,  Gwynplaine,  was  disfigured  by  a  permanent 
and  terrible  grin  wilfully  imposed  upon  him  in 
childhood  by  an  operation.  The  book  opens  with  a 
chapter  upon  the  comprachicos,  who  used  to  perform 
operations  for  the  express  purpose  of  disfiguring 
people,  most  of  them  children,  in  order  to  produce 
results  which  the  sense  of  humour  of  those  days  could 
regard  as  comical. 

The  comprachicos,  or  comprapiquens,  was  a  strange  and 

abominable  fraternity  of  nomads,  famous  in  the  seventeenth 
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century,  forgotten  in  the  eighteenth,  and  quite  unknown 
to-day.  The  comprachicos  bought  and  sold  children.  This 
they  did  openly  ;  the  theft  of  children  is  a  totally  different 
industry.  And  what  did  they  do  with  these  children? 
They  disfigured  them.  Why  disfigure  them?  To  make 
people  laugh.  This  artificial  production  of  deformities  had 
its  rules  ;  indeed,  it  became  a  science,  a  sort  of  inverted 
orthopaedic  surgery.  A  certain  Dr.  Conquest,  of  London, 
wrote  a  book  in  Latin  in  which  he  described  the  various 
procedures  to  be  adopted. 

The  above  is  a  free  translation  from  the  second  part 
of  r Homme  qui  Rit.  In  a  novel  by  Sheridan  Le  Fanu 
called  Checkmate,  there  is  a  horrible  scoundrel  called 
Mace  upon  whom  a  disfiguring  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  by  a  Belgian  surgeon,  the  steps  of  which  are 
described  in  some  detail.  The  hideous  truth  is,  that 
the  conversion  of  normal  children  into  monsters  was 
a  recognized  business  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Hugo,  it  flourished  exceed¬ 
ingly  in  England,  more  especially  in  the  England  of 
James  IT  Perhaps  we  do  well  to  forget  such  un¬ 
speakable  horrors. 

In  his  justifiable  indignation  against  the  Com¬ 
prachicos  and  all  their  works,  Victor  Hugo  allows 
himself  to  be  led  into  certain  rambling  condemna¬ 
tions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  He 
says,  for  example,  that  the  tricks  of  the  fraternity 
spread  from  human  beings  to  animals  ;  “  they 

invented  the  piebald  horse  :  Turenne  rode  a  piebald 
horse.”  He  then  proceeds  to  cite  some  extrava¬ 
gances  in  which  some  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  Stuart 
period  were  reputed  to  have  indulged,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  one  who  had  a  baboon  dressed  as  a 
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page-boy  ;  another  who  had  an  ourang-outang  to 
help  in  her  toilet,  and  Charles  Fs  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  always  had  a  dwarf  in  close  attendance. 

Operations  of  various  kinds  for  purely  cosmetic 
purposes  have  often  been  performed.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  found  that  a  certain  paraffin  which  was 
solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body 
(98-4°  F.)  could  be  liquefied  by  raising  it  to  a  rather 
higher  temperature.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
fact  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  shape  of  the 
nose,  filling  up  hollow  cheeks,  and  remedying  other 
defects,  real  or  imaginary.  The  paraffin  in  its 
liquid  form  was  injected  into  the  tissues  and  was 
moulded  by  the  operator’s  hands  while  it  was  solidify¬ 
ing.  This  kind  of  fake  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue 
until  it  was  discovered  that  an  illness  such  as  in¬ 
fluenza,  which  raised  the  temperature  of  the  body  to 
the  point  where  the  paraffin  once  more  liquefied, 
completely  upset  the  cosmetic  effect  of  the  original 
operation.  The  fever- melted  paraffin  ran  about  into 
unexpected  and  unwanted  places,  with  results  which 
were  very  unsightly.  Moreover,  it  was  then  found 
that  no  amount  of  handling  or  coaxing  would  induce 
the  paraffin  from  its  selected  lairs,  so  that  the  mis¬ 
fortune  was  irremediable.  There  are  several  people 
going  about,  the  extraordinary  shape  of  whose  faces 
bears  pathetic  testimony  to  the  waywardness  of 
paraffin  combined  with  fever.  The  uninitiated 
marvel  ;  those  who  know,  don’t. 

Surgical  aid  of  a  much  more  definite  type  seems 
nowadays  to  be  invoked  for  purposes  the  legitimacy 
of  which  is  open  to  very  serious  question.  Not 
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very  long  when  the  cult  of  the  curveless  figure 
among  women  was  at  its  height,  a  young  woman 
applied  to  a  surgical  friend  of  mine  with  the  request 
that  he  would  remove  her  perfectly  normal  breasts. 
When  he  firmly  and  emphatically  declined,  she 
seemed  very  much  surprised  and  assured  him  that 
two  of  her  friends  had  had  their  breasts  removed. 
Inasmuch  as  the  fashion  for  normal  curves  seems  to 
have  reasserted  itself,  it  is  improbable  that  we  shall 
hear  any  more  of  this  pernicious  kind  of  conformity 
to  prevailing  fads.  It  is  almost  fit  to  be  ranked  with 
the  disfigurements  of  the  comprachicos. 

Against  the  comparatively  recently  introduced 
practice  of  face-lifting,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
The  immediate  results  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  very 
satisfactory  ;  what  the  remoter  consequences  may 
be,  it  is  still  much  too  early  to  venture  upon  an 
opinion.  The  operation  seems  to  have  originated  in 
America,  but  the  French,  Swiss  and  Austrian  sur¬ 
geons  have  been  quick  to  adopt  a  procedure  which, 
while  practically  free  from  danger,  appears,  never¬ 
theless,  to  be  exceedingly  lucrative.  Endeavours  to 
cover  up  the  tracks  of  time  have  been  popular  with 
women  certainly  since  the  days  of  Jezebel,  probably 
before  her  time,  and  there  will  always  be  women 
and,  alas  !  some  men,  who  will  adopt  any  means  to 
that  end  which  may  present  themselves.  Face-lift¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  at  present,  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  use  of  pigments. 

I  am  informed  by  a  French  friend,  who  has  care¬ 
fully  studied  this  question,  that  the  best  results  from 
this  operation  are  not  to  be  expected  after  fifty  years 
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of  age,  and  that  it  is  the  thin  faces,  threatened  with 
wrinkles,  rather  than  the  full,  well-covered  faces, 
which  may  be  expected  to  emerge  as  though 
rejuvenated  from  the  ordeal.  The  unsightly  effects 
of  fat,  especially  if  there  be  a  dew-lap  {^n  ycmoii)  are 
not  much  improved  by  face-lifting.  In  such  cases 
the  patient  is  referred  to  a  physician  who,  while 
causing  the  fat  to  disappear,  will  automatically  evoke 
the  wrinkles  which  the  face-lifter  guarantees  to 
obliterate.  That  surgery  is  being  increasingly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  purposes  purely  cosmetic  was  brought 
home  to  me  when  I  recently  saw  in  a  reputable 
French  medical  periodical,  an  article  on  the  best 
method  of  surgical  procedure  in  the  reduction  of  the 
large  pendulous  breasts  which  are  so  common  among 
women  of  the  Latin  races  at  or  about  the  climacteric. 
The  steps  of  the  operation  were  very  minutely 
described,  and  an  instrument  illustrated  which  had 
been  designed  by  the  author  for  the  transplantation 
of  the  mamelon  from  the  old  position  to  the  new. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  concerning 
the  best  means  of  rejuvenation,  or  rather  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  appearance  and  flexibility  of  youth,  pro¬ 
voked  in  the  first  instance  by  Miss  Fanny  Ward,  the 
actress,  who,  though  over  sixty  years  of  age,  looked 
and  felt  like  a  woman  of  thirty.  Her  secret  was 
simplicity  itself  It  consisted  in  the  very  strictest 
moderation  in  food,  which  must  be  natural,  i.e. 
salads,  fruits,  and  the  like,  and  from  which  butcher’s 
meat  and  sugar  were  rigidly  excluded.  This, 
together  with  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  regular 
excretion,  constituted  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
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The  objection  to  this  sensible  prescription  is  that  it 
entails  a  degree  of  self-restraint  and  self-compulsion 
the  necessity  for  which  is  seldom  borne  in  upon  the 
victim  until  it  is  too  late.  The  majority  think  they 
will  never  grow  old,  and  only  begin  to  realize  that 
they  have  actually  done  so  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  help  save  in  the  fingers  of  the  face-lifter. 
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UP  to  the  end  of  1897,  the  year  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  chemistry  was 
regarded  by  all  the  cognoscenti  as  a  closed  science. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  Scottish  professor,  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  had  recently  discovered  some 
quite  useless  and  harmless  gases  whose  existence 
had  hitherto  been  unsuspected,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  on  the  subject  of  chemistry,  abstruse 
as  it  admittedly  was,  everything  was  known  that 
scientists  needed  to  know.  In  the  following  year 
there  burst  into  this  atmosphere  of  smug  satisfac¬ 
tion  an  inquisitive  lady,  Madame  Curie,  the  Polish 
wife  of  a  French  chemist,  who  proceeded  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  altogether  outrageous  fact  that  there  is, 
in  Nature,  at  least  one  substance  which  is  capable 
of  emitting  rays  continuously,  and  that  these  rays 
were  of  a  type  and  quality  hitherto  unknown  ; 
they  were  not  X-rays,  though  they  were  similar 
thereto.  After  a  great  deal  of  research  into  the 
exact  nature  of  this  mysterious  substance,  Madame 
Curie  and  her  co-workers  managed  to  extract  from 
eight  tons  of  pitch-blende,  a  teaspoonful  of  some¬ 
thing  which  was  a  million  times  more  radiant  than 
uranium,  which  up  to  then  was  the  only  ray- 
emitting  material  known.  This  discovery  of  the 
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substance  which  Madame  Curie  christened  Radium 
was  destined  to  revolutionize  not  only  chemistry, 
but  ultimately  the  whole  science  of  physics. 

Having  isolated  this  surprising  substance,  the 
next  step  was  obviously  to  try  and  discover  what 
exactly  was  its  constitution,  and  what  it  was  cap¬ 
able  of  doing.  Its  constitution  proved  to  be  as 
strange  and  startling  as  its  power  of  emitting  rays, 
for  radium  was  soon  shown  to  be  a  sort  ol  halt- 
way  house  between  two  other  substances,  uranium 
and  lead.  It  represents,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  chrysalis 
stage  in  the  domain  of  pure  chemistry,  a  most 
unheard-of  thing.  Uranium,  by  losing  some  of  its 
rays,  becomes  radium.  Radium  continues  to  emit 
rays  diligently  for  2,500  years,  and  then,  having 
lost  all  its  fire,  it  settles  down  and  becomes  a  lump 

of  lead.  ,  , 

Radium  emits  three  kinds  of  rays,  called  alpha, 

beta  and  gamma.  The  first  two  are  of  paramount 
interest  to  the  science  of  electricity  ;  the  other, 
the  gamma  rays,  are  those  which  are  used  in  Medi¬ 
cine.  A  thin  sheet  of  paper  will  stop  or  “  filter 
the  alpha  rays  ;  a  thin  sheet  of  platinum  will  stop 
or  “  filter  ”  the  beta  rays.  This  is  fortunate, 
because  the  beta  rays  are  very  irritating,  and  if 
it  were  not  practicable  to  filter  them  off,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  use  radium  for  therapeutic 
purposes.  In  cases  where  the  application  of  radium 
has  been  followed  by  ill-effects,  the  cause  has  almost 
certainly  been  the  insufficient  screening  of  the  beta 
rays.  The  gamma  rays  are  very  penetrating.  They 
may  be  compared  to  Rontgen  rays,  but  they  are 
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four  times  “  harder  ”  or  more  penetrating  than  any 
rays  whieh  could  be  produced  by  the  most  powerful 
Rontgen  plant  in  use. 

The  total  amount  of  pure  radium  in  the  whole 
world  is  only  about  350  grammes  (a  gramme  =15 
grains).  A  good  half  of  this  meagre  quantity  is 
housed  in  the  United  States.  The  value  of  radium 
in  the  open  market  is  about  £12^000  per  gramme. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  there  is  not  yet  enough 
available  for  all  the  cases  which  might  or  ought  to 
be  treated  by  irradiation.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
necessary  to  appeal  to  radium  in  this  pure  form 
to  derive  considerable  benefit  from  exposure  to  the 
element,  because  radium  emanates  from  the  soil  in 
some  districts,  from  certain  natural  bathing  waters 
in  others,  and,  in  the  form  of  dissolved  radium 
salts,  it  is  present  in  a  few  natural  potable  mineral 
waters. 

Pure  radium  is  used  in  Medicine  to  destroy 
animal  tissue,  much  as  caustic  was  formerly  used 
to  destroy,  say,  warts.  And  like  caustic,  radium 
is  found  to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  on  some 
tissues  than  on  others.  It  attacks  the  skin  very 
readily,  the  glands,  especially  the  spleen,  and  the 
central  nervous  system.  But  by  far  its  most  vigor¬ 
ous  action  is  seen  in  its  destructive  effects  on  the 
growing  tissue,  such  as  eggs  or  embryos  ;  and  inas¬ 
much  as  cancer  cells  are  in  the  nature  of  embryonic 
cells,  the  application  of  radium  in  properly  selected 
cases  is  found  to  result  in  complete  annihilation  of 
some  cancerous  growths. 

To  the  bald  question  which  is  so  often  asked, 
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“  Does  radium  cure  cancer  ?  ”  the  answer,  then,  is, 

“  In  selected  cases,  rather  uncertainly,  yes  ;^^in  the 
majority  of  cases,  no,  emphatically  no/’  The 
favourable  cases  are  cancers  of  the  skin  in  both 
sexes,  cancer  of  the  womb,  cancer  of  the  breast, 
and  cancer  on  any  site  in  either  sex  where  it  is 
readily  accessible.  A  recent  authority  sums  the 
matter  up  by  saying  that  radium  in  thoroughly 
experienced  hands  is  the  agent  most  likely  to  yield 
good  results  in  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  female 
cancers,  and  about  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  all  male 
cancers.  A  condition  precedent  to  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  success  is  that  the  cancer  shall  not  have 
been  tampered  with,  or  tinkered  by,  any  other 
form  of  treatment ;  the  knife,  quack  applications 

and  the  like.  , 

Satisfactory  as  this  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  relief  of  this  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases,  it 
must  not  lead  us  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  of 
radium  merely  in  terms  of  cancer.  That  cold,  hard 
and  penetrating  rays  should  be  required  to  deal 
with  a  maUgnant  growth  is  quite  comprehensible, 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  milder  disease  cannot 
be  successfully  treated  by  milder  doses  of  the  same 
element.  There  are  several  substances  known  to 
therapists  which  are  tonic  in  small  doses,  stimulant 
in  larger,  irritant  in  still  larger,  and  lethal  in  tnas- 
sive  doses  ;  and  radium  must  certainly  be  counted 
in  this  category.  Now  that  scientists  have  recovered 
from  their  surprise  at  the  intrusion  of  this  wholly 
unorthodox  alien  into  the  calm  of  the  chemical 
world,  they  have  carefully  studied  its  characters  and 
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possibilities,  and  we  are  now  told  that  it  is  probable 
that  all  matter  is  radio-active,  and  that  upon  the 
measure  of  radio-activity  which  we  get  from  the 
earth  and  air  in  uncontaminated  country  districts, 
depends  a  good  deal  of  our  ordinary  well-being. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
radio-activity  is  responsible  for  a  large  measure  of 
the  benefit  which  so  many  people — especially  rheu¬ 
matic  people — derive  from  bathing  in  natural 
mineral  waters  and  wallowing  in  natural  mineral 
mud.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  radium  emana¬ 
tions  from  such  sources  are  very  evanescent  (the 
evaporation  is  more  rapid  where  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  high)  it  is,  as  a  rule,  useless  to 
transport  the  water  or  the  mud.  To  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  they  should  be  employed  sur  place. 
This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  waters  used  for 
drinking.  Where  such  a  water  depends  upon 
radium  emanations  only,  with  no  radium  salts  in 
solution,  it  is  useless  for  transport ;  but  where  the 
water  can  be  shown  to  hold  radium  salts  in  solu¬ 
tion,  even  in  very  minute  quantities,  it  may  be 
trusted  to  exert  a  tonic  and  stimulating  effect  upon 
any  one,  especially  any  one  past  middle-age,  who 
takes  it  perseveringly  over  long  periods.  Taken  in 
that  way,  reinforced,  if  possible,  by  an  annual  visit 
to  a  spa  possessed  of  really  radio-active  waters, 
radium  counteracts  the  evil  humours  of  the  blood 
and  cultivates  the  benign.  There  is  more  in  Homeo¬ 
pathy  than  meets  the  eye. 
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Rheumatism  E  one  of  those  words  that 
every  one  seems  to  understand,  but  no  one 
is  able  to  define.  How  it  came  to  carry  its  present 
meaning  (it  is  the  same  in  all  civilized  languages) 
is  a  mystery.  A  medical  dictionary  published  in 
1844  tells  us  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  that  it  originally  meant  a  defluxion  or  flowing 
down  of  humours.  ‘‘  Rheum  ”  was  used  by  Shakes¬ 
peare  to  mean  any  secretion  from  the  eyes,  nose  or 
mouth.  “Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable 
rheum,”  and  Shylock’s  “  You  that  did  void  your 
rheum  upon  my  beard,”  are  memorable  examples. 
From  such  a  meaning  to  the  one  which  comprises 
pains  in  the  vicinity  of  joints,  tendons,  nerve  sheaths, 
muscles,  indeed  any  vague  imprecise  pain  anywhere, 
to  which  by  general  consent  the  word  “  rheumatic  ” 
is  now  applied,  is  surely  a  far  cry.  Medical  purists  in 
search  of  clarity  have  endeavoured  to  restrict  the  term 
to  rheumatic  fever  or  so-called  acute  rheumatism,  a 
disease  confined  for  the  most  part  to  young  adults, 
characterized  by  swollen,  tender  joints,  profuse  sour¬ 
smelling  perspiration,  and  high,  sometimes  very  high, 
fever.  This  disease  has  nothing  to  do  with  chronic 
rheumatism,  but  is  very  closely  allied  to  other  diseases 
in  which  there  are  no  joint  manifestations  whatever. 
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In  reality,  the  essential  fact  in  the  situation 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  basic  disorder  in  so- 
called  Rheumatic  Fever  is  not  of  the  joints,  but 
of  the  blood.  By  means  still  obscure,  the  blood 
becomes  infected  by  a  poison  which  attacks  the 
heart  primarily  ;  and  secondarily  or,  so  to  speak, 
fortuitously,  other  organs  or  tissues.  Leaving  the 
joints  untouched,  the  poison  may  attack  the  skin, 
to  cause  a  condition  called  purpura  ;  it  may  attack 
the  tonsils,  to  cause  quinsy ;  by  attacking  the 
nervous  system  it  may  cause  chorea  or  St.  Vitus’s 
Dance.  All  these  and  other  external  manifesta¬ 
tions,  except  the  joint  troubles,  are  liable  to  deflect 
attention  from  the  real  trouble,  the  essential  danger, 
which  is  in  the  heart.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  complaints  the  external  signs  are 
accompanied  by  a  sly  but  devastating  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  its  neighbourhood  which  will 
do  deadly  work  unless  the  position  is  recognized 
and  provided  against.  Fortunately  such  recogni¬ 
tion  and  provision  is  now  seldom,  if  ever,  wanting. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connexion  with  this  disease 
that  its  expression  in  the  form  of  acute  joint  trouble 
— rheumatic  fever — seems  to  be  dying  out.  In  a 
lecture  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  1929, 
Sir  Thomas  Horder  (as  he  then  was)  said,  “  Rheu¬ 
matic  Fever  in  the  severe  form  which  was  so  com¬ 
mon  even  twenty  years  ago  is  not  at  all  a  common 
disease  to-day.  Is  it  not  rather  uncommon  to  see 
a  young  man,  either  in  hospital  or  private  practice, 
presenting  the  picture  of  severe  rheumatic  fever  ? 
Yet  such  cases  were  almost  of  daily  occurrence  a 
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gcncr3,tion  3-go/*  Nor  is  this  dccidcdiy  diminished 
incidence  due  to  improved  sanitation  or  to  the 
percolation  of  sound  hygienic  teaching  into  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
really  shameful  diseases,  the  preventibles— typhus, 
typhoid  and  diphtheria,  for  example— because  there 
never  has  been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  is  infectious  or  contagious.  The  reason 
for  its  tendency  to  disappear  must  therefore  remain 
21  mystery.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  the  same 
lessening  of  incidence  in  the  other  members  of  this 
heart-disease-provoking  group. 

Here  again  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  mystery. 
Of  the  four  valves  of  the  heart  the  only  one 
to  be  attacked  by  the  poison  of  this  disease 
of  protean  external  manifestations  is  the  mitral. 
There  is  practically  no  difference  between  the 
valves  in  structure  or  function,  and  yet  the  mitral 
is  the  special  target  of  the  poison.  It  is,  of 
course,  known  that  certain  poisons  have  a  predi¬ 
lection  for  certain  organs  and  tissues.  Amongst 
drugs,  the  action  of  Ergot  of  Rye  on  the  uterus 
affords  an  example  ;  among  toxins,  that  of  diph¬ 
theria  on  the  soft  palate  may  be  cited,  also  the 
specific  effect  of  lead  upon  certain  nerves  ;  but 
these  analogies  throw  no  light  upon  the  problem 
of  the  cardiac  valves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  sly  and  subtle  nature  of  this  disease,  or  group 
of  diseases,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  heart 
disease  still  heads  the  list  of  the  killing  diseases. 
Many  of  the  sore  throats,  probably  the  majority, 
that  are  occasioned  by  this  particular  poison  suc- 
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ceed  in  masquerading  as  a  purely  local  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils,  when  all  the  time  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  inflammation  in  the  mitral  valve  which,  if 
trouble  is  to  be  averted,  demands  great  care  and 
circumspection  in  treatment.  And  after  all  what 
uninstructed  person  is  likely  to  associate  a  hardly 
noticeable  skin  eruption  or  a  few  involuntary  twitch- 
ings  of  a  group  of  muscles,  with  a  state  of  matters 
in  the  heart  which,  in  the  absence  of  proper  pre¬ 
cautions,  may  lead  to  irremediable  crippling  of  that 
essential  organ  ? 

So  much,  then,  for  Acute  Rheumatic  Fever  and 
its  curious  confederates  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  mitral  valve.  Let  us  now  look  at  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  or  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  or  Arthritis 
Deformans,  or  Rheumatic  Gout  :  they  are  all 
synonymous.  In  this  connexion  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  note  that  the  word  “  arthritis,”  which  is 
pure  Latin  for  “  inflammation  of  the  joints,”  has 
never  been  used  in  association  with  Acute  Rheu¬ 
matic  Fever  ;  it  has  been  monopolized  by  the 
chronic  forms  above  mentioned.  And,  as  in  the 
case  of  Rheumatic  Fever,  so  in  the  case  of  Chronic 
Arthritis  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  joint  trouble 
is  merely  one  manifestation  of  a  many-sided  disease, 
and  that  the  various  seemingly  dissimilar  manifesta¬ 
tions  have  in  common  with  each  other  a  sly  and 
subtle  assault  on  the  circulatory  system.  Acute 
Rheumatism,  as  we  have  seen,  attacks  the  heart ; 
chronic  arthritis  attacks  the  arteries. 

Of  the  poison  of  Acute  Rheumatism,  all  we 
know  is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  poison 
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of  Chronic  Arthritis.  This  latter  poison  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  same  poison  as  that  which  causes  all 
the  other  familiar  manifestations  of  the  “  rheu¬ 
matics  ** — neuralgia,  myalgia  (muscle  pains),  fibro- 
sitis,  lumbago,  sciatica,  stiff  neck  ;  and  we  know 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  poison  is  found 
to  be  lurking  in  the  gums  as  pyorrhea,  in  the 
nasal  sinuses  or  elsewhere  as  a  collection  of  pus, 
and  that  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  whole  mischief, 
wherever  it  may  show  itself,  is  more  often  than 
not  in  the  intestines.  And  whatever  the  external 
manifestation  may  be,  whether  it  be  in  the  joints, 
the  tendons,  the  muscles  or  elsewhere,  so  long 
as  the  disease  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  relentless 
course,  the  factor  that  does  not  vary  is  the  steady 
undermining  of  the  functional  integrity  of  the 
arteries.  The  arthritic  man  dies  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  not  because  of  his  arthritis,  but  because 
of  his  arteries.  Arthritis  in  any  form  damages  the 
arteries.  It  is  true  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  his 

arteries. 

Just  as  Rheumatic  Fever  has  its  curious  confeder¬ 
ates  in  its  conspiracy  against  the  mitral  valve,  so 
Chronic  Arthritis  has  its  curious  confederates  in  its 
conspiracy  against  the  integrity  of  the  arterial  system. 
It  is  fortunate  that  in  this  case  the  manifestations 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  “  rheu¬ 
matic  ”  crippling  ;  for  even  when  one  knows 
nothing  about  the  scientific  side  of  rheumatic  pains, 
one  recognizes  them  as  such  from  the  outset,  and 
one  has  an  instinctive  or  very  rapidly  acquired 
knowledge  that  warmth  relieves  them.  A  good 
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many  people  experienced  in  such  matters  learn 
certain  facts  in  connexion  with  attacks,  say,  of 
lumbago  or  fibrositis.  One  man  can  drink  white 
wine  with  impunity,  but  if  he  drinks  a  glass  of 
red  wine,  especially  port,  he  feels  it  in  his  joints 
the  next  morning.  It  would  be  possible  to  multiply 
instances  of  curious  idiosyncrasies  of  this  kind,  but 
when  carefully  analysed  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  some  hereditary  or  acquired  defect  of  digestive 
elaboration,  which  fails  to  convert  a  harmless  sub¬ 
stance  into  a  harmless  compound  i  the  conversion 
process  only  goes  half-way,  so  to  speak,  and  a  poison 
instead  of  a  neutral  results.  Where  that  poison  is 
going  to  show  itself  eventually,  whether  in  joint,  or 
muscle,  or  tendon,  depends  upon  many  things 
about  which  we  know  nothing  ;  but  what  we  do 
know  is  that  unless  that  defect  of  elaboration  be 
corrected,  the  arteries  will  one  day  suffer. 

It  is  the  people  suffering  from  the  various  forms 
of  chronic  arthritis  who  populate  the  health  resorts 
and  bathing  places  of  Europe.  In  the  matter  of 
the  methods  of  treatment  which  such  places  have 
to  offer,  baths,  waters,  douches,  massage,  electricity 
and  the  rest,  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between 
the  various  places.  All  of  them,  whether  home  or 
continental,  claim  to  treat  chronic  arthritis,  and  the 
majority  of  them  do  so  with  considerable  success. 
The  exact  measure  of  that  success  depends  upon 
two  factors.  The  one  is  the  degree  of  importance 
in  the  treatment  which  is  attached  to  the  question 
of  diet  ;  the  more  the  dietetic  restrictions,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  a  successful  issue.  The 
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Other  is  the  question  of  climatic  and  general  environ¬ 
ment.  In  this  matter  the  continental  spas  offer  in 
a  high  degree  what  the  home  spas  are  unable  to 
offer,  save  in  a  very  minor  degree,  namely,  the 
element  of  change.  The  mass  effect  of  a  sojourn 
at  a  spa  is  the  increase  of  the  individuaPs  powers 
of  resistance,  a  hardening  of  the  weak  points  in  his 
defences,  and  this  is  most  readily  and  fundamentally 
effected  in  a  suitable  environment  which  differs  as 
much  as  possible  from  that  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  acquired.  Patriotism  has  many  merits,  but 
it  has  no  place  in  therapeutics. 
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UP  to  the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  well  into  the  nineteenth,  disease  was 
still  considered  to  be  due  to  the  caprice  of  an  inscrut¬ 
able^  Providence,  into  whose  workings  it  was  rather 
impious  to  inquire.  By  slow  degrees  it  was  borne 
in  upon  medical  thought  that  departures  from 
health  were  due  to  causes  of  a  chemical  nature, 
which  were  in  most  instances  clearly  preventible. 
In  the  early  ’eighties  came  the  work  of  Lister  and 
Pasteur,  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  into  the  dark 
places  of  diagnosis,  and,  by  establishing  the  science 
of  bacteriology,  paved  the  way  for  the  rapid  and 
wholesale  suppression  of  epidemic  disease.  Scourges 
which  used  to  decimate  communities,  such  as  small¬ 
pox,  typhus,  enteric,  and  diphtheria,  gradually  died 
out  and  are  now  no  longer  heard  of,  save  as  isolated 
cases.  And  the  labours  of  Public  Health  authorities 
in  such  matters  as  pure  water  and  efficient  drainage 
have  brought  the  element  of  Prevention  into  true 
perspective.  People  no  longer  regard  disease  as  a 
normal  accompaniment  of  childhood  and  adoles¬ 
cence.  Infectious  disease,  which  used  to  be  a  matter 
for  sympathy,  is  now  become  the  subject  of  reproach. 

Public  Health  work  of  this  kind  at  first  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  passive  resistance,  but  common  sense 
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evciitii3,lly  prevailed,  and  sanitary  inspectors  3.nd 
medical  officers  can  now  count  upon  the  willing 
co-operation  of  all  good  citizens.  This,  which  may 
be  called  the  communal  side  of  disease,  is  thus 
obviously  in  the  right  hands  on  the  right  lines  , 
the  foundations  are  well  and  truly  laid,  and  no 
evil  can  now  befall  the  superstructure. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  personal  or  indi¬ 
vidual  side  of  disease  there  is  a  less  flattering  tale 
to  tell.  Here  we  still  hold  Divine  Providence 
responsible  for  our  misfortunes  ,  we  claim  to  live 
any  sort  of  life  5  eat  any  sort  of  food  and  drink 
any  sort  of  fluid,  defy  the  most  elementary  laws  of 
animal  existence  and  look  to  our  transcendence  to 
protect  us  from  all  evil.  The  recognition  of  the 
element  of  Prevention,  which  rules  in  public  health, 
has  scarcely  penetrated  into  questions  of  private  or 
personal  health.  Here  the  element  of  cure  still 
holds  sway.  Have  you  a  headache?  Then  take 
aspirin.  Have  you  a  liver  ?  Take  calomel.  Do 
you  suffer  from  insomnia  ?  Take  this  or  the  other. 
Electricity  is  good  for  the  sciatica,  and  sea  water 
for  the  glands.  In  these  stupid  recitals  of  inanities 
and  partial  truths,  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  causa¬ 
tion.  It  is  all  very  well  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  evil  if  you  can  ;  but  it  is  obviously  much  better 
so  to  order  matters  that  evil  does  not  arise.  That 
prevention  is  better  than  cure  is  one  of  those  parrot 
cries  which  is  recited  most  often  and  most  loudly 
by  those  who  are  the  least  influenced  by  it. 

The  serious  question  which  arises  is,  can  we 
reasonably  look  forward  to  a  time  when  Prevention 
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shall  rule  as  absolutely  in  private  health  as  it  now 
does  in  public  ?  Well,  if  ever  there  is  to  be  such 
a  time,  it  is  as  yet  very  far  distant.  We  are  still  in 
the  stage  of  labelling  and  docketing  diseases  which 
we  ignorantly  believe  to  be  inevitable,  and  are  still 
busily  casting  about  for  some  means  of  curing  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  among  the  diseases  about 
which  we  know  most,  there  are  very  few  that  are 
curable  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  In  the 
management  of  most  maladies,  the  doctor  is  merely 
an  onlooker  whose  task  is  to  relieve  symptoms  and 
fend  off  complications.  For  the  disease  itself  he 
ca,n  do  nothing,  and  nowadays  he  wisely  never 
tries.  Active  treatment  is  useful  in  what  may  be 
called  the  accessible  diseases  :  skin  troubles,  throat 
troubles,  eye  troubles,  and  the  results  of  injury. 
Surgical  skill  can  of  course  knife  out  such  internal 
troubles  as  tumours,  ulcers,  appendicitis  and  the 
like.  But  the  trend  of  medical  research  does  not 
encourage  the  hope  that  chemical  “  cures  ”  are 
likely  to  multiply.  Even  insulin,  which  might  be 
claimed  as  a  triumphant  chemical  cure,  is  in  reality 
only  a  means  to  the  management  of  a  degenerative 
condition.  It  is  not  a  “  cure,”  it  is  a  crutch. 

And  even  the  diseases  which  afford  examples  of 
spectacular  cures,  as  for  example  glandular  diseases 
like  myxoedema  and  diseases  due  to  lack  of  vitamins, 
the  so-called  deficiency  diseases,  of  which  scurvy  is 
the  best  known,  are  now  so  easily  prevented  that 
there  will  soon  be  none  of  them  to  cure.  Then 
there  are  the  diseases  which,  though  they  cannot 
be  completely  cured,  can  nevertheless  be  arrested  ; 
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complaints  which  can  be  lifted  off  the  wrong  rails 
and  be  placed  upon  the  right  ones.  But  such  com¬ 
plaints  are  always  of  the  chronic  variety  and  the 
methods  of  amelioration  are  not  by  drugs  but  by 
regime  5  diet,  exercise  and  the  like  ,  on  the  lines 
of  prevention,  in  fact,  not  of  cure.  And  if  we  examine 
carefully  into  the  details  of  this  kind  of  treatment 
we  find  that  in  every  case  the  aim  is  not  to  smother 
the  disease  directly  by  extraneous  frontal  attack, 
but  so  to  reinforce  the  natural  defences  of  the  body 
as  to  enable  it  to  manufacture  its  own  antidotes 
and  overwhelm  the  poison  from  within.  Nature  is 
by  far  the  best  neutralizer,  and  by  following  this 
method,  the  weary  period  of  convalescence  is 
materially  reduced. 

Then  there  are  the  degenerative  diseases,  the 
diseases,  that  is,  which  result  from  the  premature 
ageing  not  of  the  whole  body,  but  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body.  As  none  of  the  organs  are,  so  to 
speak,  in  watertight  compartments,  the  degenera¬ 
tion  or  decline  of  one  of  them  always  reflects  itself 
in  some  others,  generally  in  the  body  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  when  from  stress  of  various  kinds  acting  over 
considerable  periods,  the  air  passages  show  signs  of 
wear,  as  in  bronchitis  and  asthma  and  kindred  com¬ 
plaints,  though  you  may  neutralize  the  worst  of 
the  bad  effects  by  sprays  and  gargles,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  for  the  worn-out  bronchial 
tubes.  You  cannot  cure  chronic  bronchitis  any 
more  than  you  can  cure  grey  hair  ;  though  in  both 
cases  you  may  play  unconvincingly  at  camouflage. 

In  the  Utopia  of  our  dreams  none  of  the  fore- 
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going  types  of  disease  will  occur,  because,  being 
preventible,  they  will  be  prevented.  But  what  can 
be  said  about  the  really  dread  disease  ;  where  do 
we  stand  in  the  matter  of  cancer  ?  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  answer  that  question  until  we  know 
what  cancer  is.  And  the  sad  truth  is,  not  only  do 
we  not  know  what  cancer  is  ;  we  do  not  even 
know  to  what  category  it  belongs  ;  whether  it  is 
microbic,  metabolic  or  degenerative.  It  is  the  stalk¬ 
ing  spectre  among  diseases,  and  it  is  surrounded 
with  all  the  glamorous  horror  which  attaches  to 
the  incomprehensible.  And  yet  no  one  who  studies 
the  recent  triumphs  of  medical  research  can  doubt 
that  the  enigma  will  be  solved  in  the  near  future. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  every  one  admits  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  an  accessible  cancer, 
taken  early  enough,  can  be  surgically  removed  so 
effectively  as  to  render  recurrence  extremely  un¬ 
likely.  Beyond  this,  there  is  no  agreement,  for 
many  cases  are  not  seen  in  their  early  stages  and 
many  more  are  not  accessible.  Some  authorities 
declare  roundly  that,  apart  from  the  knife,  there 
is  not,  and  never  can  be,  any  cure  for  cancer  ;  that 
it  is  preventible,  but  not  curable.  Well,  if  we  can 
once  get  it  firmly  established  in  the  category  of  the 
‘‘  preventibles  ”  we  shall  have  made  a  great  step 
forward,  and  many  of  us  are  firmly  convinced  that 
it  is  already  on  the  threshold  of  that  class. 

In  our  diseaseless  Utopia,  then,  we  shall  have 
an  enormous  preponderance  of  old  people.  Seventy 
will  be  regarded  as  young  ;  a  hundred  and  twenty 
as  middle  aged.  It  sounds  positively  gruesome. 
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Could  anything  be  more  horrible  than  Gulliver’s 
Struldbrugs  who  never  died  ?  ‘‘  They  were  not 

only  opiniative,  peevish,  covetous,  morose,  vain 
and  talkative,  but  incapable  of  friendship  and  dead 
to  all  natural  affections.”  Rather  than  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  this,  let  us  pray  whatever  Gods  there  be 
to  spare  us  a  merciful  disease  or  two,  a  kindly 
earthquake  or  two,  and  a  devastating  epidemic 
every  ten  years. 
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OF  the  barbaric  taints  which  still  cling  to 
civilized  man  one  of  the  chief  is  the  custom 
by  which  an  extra  joyous  note  in  his  collective  life 
finds  expression  in  bonfires  and  banqueting. 

The  subject  of  bonfires  need  not  detain  us,  but 
it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  earliest  essays  in  cremation  ; 
they  were  bone-fires. 

Banqueting,  or  eating  together,  must  have  been 
a  very  early  manifestation  of  that  herding  instinct 
which  played  so  large  a  part  in  man’s  conquest  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  And  this 
communal  feasting  was  not  at  first  a  pure  pleasure  ; 
it  was,  even  on  its  plethoric  side,  a  necessity. 

For  man  hunted  his  game  in  company  with  other 
men,  and  when  they  had  killed,  they  all  devoured 
it  together  and,  realizing  that  there  might  be  a 
long  interval  before  the  next  kill,  they  ate  as  much 
as  they  could  of  this  one,  always  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  such  primitive  manifestations  of  physical 
and  mental  satisfaction  as  we  now  express  by 
laughter. 

For  laughter,  “  holding  both  his  sides,”  is  essenti¬ 
ally  human  and  civilized.  None  of  the  lower  animals 
has  it.  It  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  the  hilarity 
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of  the  banquet  is  due  entirely  to  the  alcoholic  ele¬ 
ment  introduced  in  comparatively  modern  times. 
The  ingestion  of  food,  as  such,  affords  a  mental 
uplift  as  well  as  a  physical  satisfaction.  Indeed, 
if  the  mental  factor  fails  from  extraneous  causes  to 
be  given  full  play,  the  physical  fails  of  its  full  function. 

The  worst  form  of  indigestion  is  that  which  has 
worry  and  anxiety  for  its  cause.  And  just  as  there 
is  an  appetite  which  comes  with  eating,  so  there  is 
an  hilarity  which  comes  with  laughing.  We  laugh 
because  we  are  happy,  and  we  are  happy  because 
we  laugh.  The  two  are  reciprocal.  The  mere  act 
of  a  hearty  laugh  changes  the  humours  of  our  blood 
for  the  better. 

“  II  riso  fa  buon  sangue  ”  (laughter  makes  good 
blood)  and  good  blood  makes  good  appetite  and 
good  digestion.  This  takes  place  through  the 
agency  of  the  glands  which,  stimulated  by  laughter, 
give  out  an  increased  measure  of  their  wonderful 
essences  and  enable  life  to  be  lived  at  a  higher 
pressure  for  an  appreciable  time. 

Among  the  glands  to  be  thus  affected  (chief 
among  them,  indeed)  are  the  glands  which  secrete 
the  digestive  juices.  Laughter  has  a  very  special 
whip  for  these  glands.  It  enables  them  to  deal  not 
only  with  a  larger  quantity  of  food  than  is  customary 
with  the  individual,  but  also  with  a  quality  of  repast 
which,  without  some  extra  stimulus,  would  certainly 
cause  definite  dyspepsia. 

Laughter  is  not  only  an  appetizer,  it  is  also  a 
digestive.  “  Laugh  and  grow  fat  ”  is  a  popular 
saying  which  has  physiological  truth  behind  it. 
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The  man  who  laughs  eats  more  than  he  needs 
and,  because  he  laughs,  he  digests  his  meal  readily 
and  comfortably.  The  quantity  being  in  excess  of 
what  is  really  required,  a  portion  of  it  is  stored 
away  as  fat,  and  the  individual  is  described  as 
looking  comfortable. 

That  is  all  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
he  should  have  a  care,  for  fat  men  don’t  make  old 
bones.  There  is  another  means  by  which  merri¬ 
ment  and  mirth  contribute  to  the  digestion  of  meals 
which  in  quantity  and  quality  should  be  reserved 
for  special  occasions,  namely,  the  mechanical  means. 
The  act  of  laughing  is  physiologically  performed  by 
repeated  rapid  and  forceful  contractions  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm— which  means  that  the  underlying  digestive 
organs,  especially  the  stomach,  are  subjected  to  a  form 
of  internal  massage  which  incites  them  to  renewed 
vigour  in  the  performance  of  their  functions. 

That,  again,  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  depend  upon  this  “  laughter- 
massage  ”  for  our  daily  digestion.  What  we  may 
call  the  adventitious  aids  of  glands  and  diaphragm, 
while  admirable,  say,  at  Christmas  time  and  other 
special  occasions,  should  not  be  appealed  to  in  the 
ordinary  daily  round  ;  otherwise  they  would  lose 
their  value,  and  the  individual,  like  the  kings  of 
old,  would  have  to  employ  a  jester  to  save  him 
from  dyspepsia.  An  “  agreeable,  peaceful,  con¬ 
tented  atmosphere  ”  should  be  the  rule  at  every 
meal,  and  hearty,  vociferous  laughter  should  be  the 
exception. 

So  long,  then,  as  civilized  man  does  not  reverse 
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this  proportion  and  invites  laughter  to  his  banquets 
— not  regularly,  but  exceptionally — even  when  such 
banquets  comprise  plum  puddings,  mince  pies  and 
other  illegitimacies,  he  may  console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
scientific  support.  Even  the  digestive  organs  should 
not  always  be  allowed  the  security  of  a  snail’s  pace  ; 
a  change,  even  when  it  entails  extra  work,  is  good 
for  them. 
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There  is  a  substance  known  as  xanthin  for 
which  the  human  race  would  seem  to  nourish 
a  guilty  passion.  Xanthin  is  very  closely  allied 
chemically  to  uric  acid,  which  in  the  late  Victorian 
days  was  accounted  the  causa  causans  of  all  the 
departures  from  health  which  afflicted  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  fashion  for  uric  acid  has  scarcely  yet 
died  down  in  the  more  obscure  corners  of  the  diag¬ 
nostic  field,  but,  for  any  one  who  is  old  enough  to 
recall  the  cult  in  the  full  glories  of  its  prime,  it  is 
pathetic  to  note  the  little  reverence  which  is  accorded 
it  to-day.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  uric 
acid  in  excess  is  capable  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  harm.  Xanthin  and  uric  acid  have  a  difference 
of  but  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  their  respective  com¬ 
positions  (i.e.  xanthin  =  C6H4N4O2  ;  uric  acid  = 
C6H4N4O3),  but  this  one  atom  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  complete  saintliness  and  potential 
villainy.  A  relationship  of  very  much  the  same 
nature  is  observable  between  alcohol  and  sugar. 
The  chemical  formulae  of  these  two  are  not  quite 
so  closely  related  as  the  formulae  of  the  other  two, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  nearly  allied  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  comes  about  that  the  one  should  be 
so  easily  converted  into  the  other,  and  how  it  is 
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that  sugar-eaters  are  never  alcoholics,  and  vice- 
versa. 

Now  xanthin  is  not  as  harmless  as  sugar,  any 
more  than  uric  acid  is  potentially  as  villainous  as 
alcohol  ;  but  xanthin  seems  partially  to  satisfy  some 
hidden  craving  in  our  constitutions  which  is  satis¬ 
fied  to  the  full  only  by  alcohol  and  its  allied  narcotics. 
And  yet  xanthin  is  in  no  sense  a  narcotic  ;  it  is  a 
stimulant  pure  and  simple,  whereas  alcohol  is  a 
stimulant  only  in  its  initial  stage  :  it  very  soon 
passes  into  the  narcotic  stage.  Moreover,  alcohol 
is  not  a  true  stimulant,  inasmuch  as  its  effect  in 
that  direction  is  brought  about  by  the  deadening 
and  subsequent  abolition  of  the  control  in  the  higher 
centres.  Xanthin  is  a  real  stimulant  because  it 
increases  the  activity  of  these  higher  centres  as  well 
as  some  of  the  lower.  It  is  said  to  act  by  sharpen¬ 
ing  the  perception  of  sensory  stimuli.  When  this 
sharpening  is  very  pronounced,  there  is,  of  course, 
a  depressive  reaction  which  is  liable  to  be  very 
disagreeable. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  almost  all  nations,  un¬ 
civilized  as  well  as  civilized,  should  have  chosen  as 
national  beverages,  infusions  or  extracts  of  plants 
of  which  xanthin  appears  to  be  the  active  principle, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  complete  absence  of  any 
taste  or  odour  in  xanthin  itself  which  could  con¬ 
ceivably  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  plant  contain¬ 
ing  it.  Coffee  from  Arabia  and  tea  from  China 
both  contain  caffeine,  a  form  of  xanthin.  Cocoa 
from  South  America  contains  theobromine,  another 
form  of  xanthin.  Central  Africa  sends  us  the  kola 
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nut,  which  contains  both  caffeine  and  theobromine. 
From  Brazil  there  comes  guarana  paste,  which  also 
contains  both  ;  and  from  the  Argentine,  mate  or 
Paraquay  tea,  which  contains  caffeine. 

Coffee  and  tea  are  used  all  over  Europe  :  coffee 
chiefly  in  the  Latin  countries ;  tea,  principally  in 
the  British  Isles.  It  is  a  eommon  remark  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  good  coffee  in  England,  or  good 
tea  out  of  it.  Speaking  generally,  this  is  true,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why.  That  coffee  should 
be  better  in  Franeethan  at  home  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  great  care  which  is  taken  by  the  French  in 
all  matters  culinary.  Their  coffee  is  freshly  roasted 
and  freshly  ground,  and  the  cook  takes  as  much 
pride  in  that  particular  item  of  the  menu  as  she 
does  in  any  other.  But  this  does  not  explain  why 
the  French  make  sueh  abominably  bad  tea.  The 
only  explanation  I  have  ever  heard  of  this  phenome¬ 
non  may  be  the  right  one  ;  namely,  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  make  good  tea  that  the  making  of  it  does 
not  appeal  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  French,  who, 
consequently,  will  not  take  the  necessary  trouble — 
it  is  all  too  banal. 

The  active  form  of  xanthin  which  is  present  in 
tea  and  coffee  is  identical  in  the  two  cases.  It  is 
sometimes  called  caffeine,  more  rarely  thein.  An 
ordinary  cup  either  of  tea  or  coffee  contains  about 
I  per  cent,  of  eaffeine.  That  the  responsibility 
for  the  symptoms  of  exeessive  drinking  of  either 
beverage  does  not  rest  with  the  caffeine  alone  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  caffeine  in  its  pure  state 
does  not  give  rise  to  these  symptoms  ;  nor  are  the 
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symptom  groups  in  tea  and  coffee  poisoning  identical, 
as  they  certainly  would  be  if  the  poisonous  principles 
in  the  two  were  identical.  To  arrive  at  the  full 
explanation  of  this  matter  further  research  is  needed. 
It  is  obvious  that  both  tea  and  coffee  contain  sub¬ 
stances  other  than  caffeine  which  contribute  to  the 
ill  effects.  These  may  conceivably  be  quite  innocu¬ 
ous  save  in  the  presence  of  caffeine,  or  the  caffeine 
itself  may  acquire  some  special  malice  by  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  particular  combination  of  some  other¬ 
wise  harmless  substances.  It  used  formerly  to  be 
the  fashion  to  discuss  alcoholic  drinks  in  terms  of 
pure  alcohol,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  other 
factors,  notably  the  ethers,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  various  beverages  and  serve  to 
distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Until  the  same 
obvious  fallacy  is  faced  and  removed  in  the  matter 
of  the  composition  of  tea  and  coffee,  we  shall  make 
no  advance  in  our  knowledge  either  of  the  real 
chemistry  of  these  popular  beverages  or  of  their 
physiological  effects. 

The  symptoms  of  excessive  coffee-drinking  are 
fairly  well  known,  especially  in  France  ;  excessive 
tea-drinking  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Briton  and  his 
American  cousin.  The  coffee  addict  has  a  charac¬ 
teristic  appearance  :  he  is  a  bad  colour  and  has  a 
haggard  mien.  He  is  subject  to  alternate  fits  of 
agitation  and  depression,  and  loses  his  self-command 
on  very  slight  provocation.  He  is  tremulous  of 
hand  and  irregular  of  heart,  in  the  physical  sense. 
The  heart  symptoms,  which,  as  a  rule,  amount  to 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  conscious  possession 
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of  such  an  organ,  may  be  caused  by  an  undue 
irritability  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  the  direct  result 
of  the  circulating  poison.  Or  it  may  be  due — 
possibly  more  frequently — to  the  indirect  effect  upon 
the  heart  of  an  irritated  and  flatulent  stomach  ;  for 
dyspepsia  in  some  form  is  the  outstanding  symptom 
of  excessive  coffee  drinking.  Where  dyspepsia  from 
any  cause  is  present,  there  is  always  liable  to  be 
palpitation  and  breathlessness.  When  these  are  very 
pronounced,  the  sufferer  invariably  attributes  his 
troubles  to  his  heart,  and  it  is  sometimes  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  to  persuade  such  a  person  that  the  cause  of  his 
suffering  is  gastric  and  not  cardiac.  One  of  the 
outstanding  differences  between  the  symptoms  of 
coffee  excess,  on  the  one  hand,  and  excess  of  tea, 
on  the  other,  is  that,  although  tea  does  in  the  long 
run  affect  the  heart  much  in  the  same  way  as  coffee 
does,  it  far  more  frequently  affects  the  stomach. 
Indeed,  it  is  true  to  say  that  in  tea  cases  the  heart 
is  only  affected  secondarily,  either  via  the  stomach 
or  the  central  nervous  system. 

Both  tea  and  coffee  are  very  liable  to  provoke 
insomnia,  but  tea  seems  especially  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  nightmare,  with  groanings,  startings,  and 
even  hallucinations.  The  hallucinations  are  often 
a  prominent  symptom,  so  prominent  as  seriously 
to  suggest  insanity.  Another  peculiarity  of  excess 
of  tea  is  to  produce  a  strange  and  extreme  degree 
of  physical  depression. 

An  hour  or  two  after  breakfast,  at  which  tea  has  been 
taken,  at  a  time  when  the  energies  of  the  system  should 
be  at  their  best,  a  grievous  sinking,  referred  chiefly  to  the 
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epigastrium,  may  seize  upon  the  sufferer,  so  that  even  to 
speak  is  an  effort ;  the  blood  seems  to  leave  the  lips,  and 
the  speech  becomes  weak  and  vague.  Or  gastralgia  and 
palpitation,  if  the  malady  take  that  form,  may  be  so  acute 
as  to  disable  the  sufferer  for  a  while.  Confusion  and  giddi¬ 
ness  may  add  to  his  troubles. 

The  above  passage  seems  to  reveal  a  degree  of 
knowledge  so  peculiar  as  almost  certainly  to  result 
from  a  personal  experience  of  the  writer  (Sir  Clifford 
Allbutt),  or  of  some  one  with  whom  he  had  been 
very  intimate.  Sir  Clifford  suffered  from  a  very 
decided  intolerance  for  tobacco,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  was  also  unable  to  deal  with  tea 
— the  two  often  go  together.  John  Wesley,  in  his 
Journal,  tells  of  many  miseries  which  dogged  his 
footsteps  until  he  eventually  discovered  them  to 
be  due  solely  to  quite  a  moderate  amount  of  tea¬ 
drinking. 

The  element  in  tea  which  is  often  credited  with 
such  ill  effects  as  its  moderate  consumption  may 
sometimes  entail,  is  tannin.  The  amount  of  tannin 
in  a  cup  of  tea  which  has  been  recently  infused 
must  be  very  small  indeed  ;  and  even  a  tea  which 
has  been  stewing  for  a  long  time  does  not  contain 
as  much  as  7  per  cent,  of  tannin.  Tannin,  or 
tannic  acid,  is  obtained  from  nut  galls,  and  is  a 
perfectly  harmless  astringent.  Its  astringent  effect 
acts  locally  ;  that  is,  when  taken  internally,  it  con¬ 
stricts  the  mouth  and  stomach  ;  it  does  not  con¬ 
stipate.  Tea  contains  one  or  more  volatile  oils,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  engaged 
the  interest  of  investigators.  It  is  more  than  likely 
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to  be  these  volatile  principles  rather  than  the  tannin 
which  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  latter.  This  is 
probable  from  the  fact  ascertained  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  professional  tea-tasters,  that  the  infusion 
enters  the  human  economy  partly  as  aroma  by  way 
of  the  nose,  and  partly  by  absorption  from  the 
mouth,  because  the  taster  does  not  drink  the  sample 
— or  very  little  of  it,  and  then  more  or  less  by  acci¬ 
dent — but  he  does  smell  it,  and,  having,  so  to  speak, 
rinsed  his  mouth  with  it,  he  immediately  expels  it. 
Cases  of  toxic  amblyopia  or  blindness,  in  every  way 
comparable  with  tobacco  blindness,  have  been 
reported  as  occurring  among  tea-tasters  who  were 
non-smokers,  in  whom  the  blindness  disappeared 
as  soon  as  the  tea- tasting  was  relinquished. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  several  investigators 
wishful  for  facts  concerning  the  effect  of  tea  upon 
professional  tea-tasters  have  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  subject. 
The  tea-taster  will  not  allow  that  his  calling  pro¬ 
duces  any  deleterious  effects  on  him,  nor  that  it 
can  possibly  have  done  so  at  any  time  to  any  one 
in  the  world.  This  is  esprit  de  corps  with  a  vengeance. 
Facts  have,  nevertheless,  a  way  of  oozing  out. 
The  effect  of  an  accumulation  of  such  facts  over  a 
period  of  years  moved  one  ‘‘  in  the  know  ”  to  the 
opinion  that  “  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
more  pernicious  non-alcoholic  agent  in  common 
use  than  tea  ”  ;  and  another,  a  wealthy  tea- 
merchant,  to  say  that  he  would  rather  give  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  than  have  his  son  become 
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a  tea-taster.  Among  the  minor  symptoms  of  tea- 
intoxication  in  the  professional  taster  is  the  curious 
and  inexplicable  phenomenon  of  discoloration  of 
the  nails.  It  is  sometimes  quite  pronounced,  even 
when  the  nervous  symptoms  are  absent  or  negligible. 
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The  evils  of  tobacco  smoking  are  usually  referred 
to  in  terms  of  nicotine.  This  is  not  correct ; 
for,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  W.  E.  Dixon  in  a 
fascinating  paper  ^  published  in  1927,  there  are  at 
least  two  other  ingredients  of  tobacco  smoke — there 
may  be  more — which  deserve  serious  attention. 
One  is  pyridine  ;  the  other  is  carbon  monoxide. 
Pyridine  is  a  substance  which  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine.  At  one  time  it  enjoyed  a  reputation  in 
the  relief  of  asthma,  but  most  sufferers  from  this  com¬ 
plaint  declared  the  remedy  to  be  worse  than  the 
disease,  and  if  it  is  now  used  at  all  it  is  probably 
employed  merely  as  an  insecticide,  in  which  capacity 
it  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious.  Pyridine  is  the 
element  in  tobacco  smoke  that  causes  the  intense 
irritation  of  the  throat  and  other  mucous  surfaces 
which  compels  some  sensitive  people  to  give  up  the 
habit  altogether.  It  is  present  in  the  smoke  emitted 
from  any  smouldering  vegetable  matter,  but  the 
amount  of  it  in  an  ordinary  cigarette  is  not  very 
large. 

The  other  deleterious  ingredient  in  tobacco  smoke 
is  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  This  is  the  poisonous 
element  in  the  fumes  emitted  from  charcoal  stoves, 

^  British  Medical  Journal,  October  22,  1927. 
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and  has  thus  been  responsible  for  a  considerable 
number  of  accidental  deaths,  amongst  them  that 
of  Emil  Zola,  the  French  novelist,  and  not  a  few 
suicides.  It  is  the  same  poison  which  confers  its 
lethal  power  upon  ordinary  coal  gas  ;  it  is  the  gas 
which  is  seen  burning  with  a  blue  flame  in  an 
ordinary  open  fire  ;  it  is  present  in  the  exhaust  from 
motor-cars.  CO  owes  its  extremely  poisonous 
character  to  the  fact  that,  when  inspired,  it  enters 
into  direct  combination  with  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  and  forms  therewith  so  stable  a  compound 
as  to  render  the  corpuscles  incapable  of  carrying 
oxygen  to  the  tissues. 

Sir  Thomas  Oliver  is  of  opinion  that  i  per  cent,  of 
GO  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  enough  to  cause 
unpleasant  symptoms,  and  some  authorities  hold  that 
even  much  smaller  quantities  are  harmful.  In  New 
York,  where  the  motor  traffic  is  dense,  CO  can  be 
detected  in  the  air  of  the  streets,  and  the  traffic- 
control  men  frequently  suffer  from  symptoms  which 
are  recognized  as  those  of  mild  GO  poisoning. 

When  [says  Professor  Dixon]  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  is  determined  in  the  smoke  of  cigars,  cigarettes, 
and  pipes,  in  conditions  simulating,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  obtaining  during  ordinary  smoking,  the  figures  are 
somewhat  alarming.  The  cigarette  smoke  yields  from  0-5 
to  I  per  cent.  ;  the  pipe,  i  per  cent,  or  more  ;  and  the 
cigar,  6  to  8  per  cent.  ;  this  last,  as  Professor  Armstrong 
points  out,  is  roughly  the  proportion  of  CO  in  the  coal 
gas  of  the  South  NIetropolitan  Company.  The  amount  of 
CO  varies  naturally  with  the  closeness  of  the  packing— 
the  quicker  the  smoking  the  more  the  CO. 

But  there  is,  happily,  a  saving  clause,  which  is  pre- 
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sented  by  the  fact  that  the  GO  is  dangerous  only 
when  it  is  inhaled.  Now,  the  cigar  smoker,  with  his 
potential  6  to  8  per  cent.,  really  receives  very  little, 
probably  a  good  deal  less  than  the  cigarette  smoker, 
with  his  paltry  0-5  to  i  per  cent.,  for  the  reason  that 
the  latter  invariably  inhales  almost  the  whole  of  his 
cigarette  smoke,  whereas  the  former  inhales  very 
little,  if  any,  of  his  cigar  smoke.  The  pipe  smoker 
probably  inhales  more  than  the  cigar  smoker,  but  the 
amount  in  his  case  is  usually  quite  negligible.  This 
question  of  CO  would  seem,  then,  to  afford  some 
justification  for  those  who  persist  in  declaring  that 
cigarettes  are  less  ‘‘  wholesome  ”  than  pipes  or  cigars. 
In  support  of  this  view  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to 
incriminate  the  paper  portion  of  the  cigarette,  which 
is,  of  course,  pure  nonsense.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  headaches  from  which  people  suffer 
after  banquets  (and  now  alas  !  after  an  otherwise 
harmless  theatre)  are  due  largely  to  the  GO  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tobacco  smoke  with  which  the  air  is 
laden,  for  CO  produces  its  poisonous  effects  much 
more  readily  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  than  in  its 
presence.  It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
smoking  out  of  doors  is  less  harmful  than  smoking  in 
the  house  ;  the  above  fact  supplies  the  reason. 

Pure  nicotine  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  rapid 
poisons  in  existence  ;  it  acts  as  quickly  as  prussic 
acid.  Two  drops  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  dog  will 
kill  the  animal  almost  instantly.  The  lethal  dose  for 
a  man  is  60  to  120  milligrammes.  The  nicotine 
present  in  one  cigar,  if  injected  into  a  human  vein, 
would  represent  two  fatal  doses.  The  careless  use  of 
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tobacco  infusions  as  enemas  (which  were  much  in  use 
before  the  days  of  chloroform)  not  infrequently  led  to 
fatal  results.  The  accidental  swallowing  of  tobacco, 
and  even  the  carrying  it  next  the  skin  for  smuggling 
purposes,  have  given  rise  to  alarming  symptoms. 
Professor  Dixon  tells  the  story  of  a  child  of  eight  years 
suffering  from  ringworm  to  whose  head  the  expressed 
juice  of  tobacco  leaves  was  applied  and  who  died  in 
consequence. 

Against  all  these  terrifying  demerits  it  is  interesting 
to  place  an  encouraging  fact  which  emerges  from  the 
Registrar-General’s  returns,  namely,  that  tobacco 
manufacturers  have  a  lower  death  rate  from  cancer 
than  persons  in  any  other  trade.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that,  as  tobacco  smoke  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  formalin  it  should  behave  as  an  antiseptic  in  the 
mouth.  Professor  Dixon  is  unable  to  support  this 
view,  but  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  those  authorities 
who  declare  that  tobacco  smoke  is  responsible  for 
receding  gums  and  dental  troubles  of  all  kinds.  On 
general  principles,  it  would  be  easier  to  believe  in 
harmful  local  effects  of  smoking  than  in  beneficial. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  Professor 
Dixon’s  very  comprehensive  paper  is  the  all  too  brief 
consideration  of  the  question  “  Why  we  smoke.” 
He  says  truly  that  few  things  are  more  difficult  to 
analyse  than  the  complex  which  gives  rise  to  content, 
satisfaction,  or  positive  pleasure,  and  suggests  that 
the  mere  handling  of  a  pipe,  the  filling  of  it,  the  light¬ 
ing  and  re-lighting  of  it,  combine  in  time  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  series  of  reflexes  which  all  go  to  make  up  a 
‘‘  tic.”  It  is  further  suggested  that  rhythm  may 
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have  something  to  do  with  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well 
recognized  that  with  certain  people  rhythmical 
movement  facilitates  thought  and  gives  satisfaction. 
“  Dancing,  singing,  and  chewing  gum  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  partly  through  their  rhythm,  and  rhythm  enters 
largely  into  smoking.” 

This  reminds  me  of  the  opinion  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  caustic  terms  by  an  elderly  lady  in  the 
mid-Victorian  period,  when  most  women  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  “  nasty  habit  ”  of  smoking, 
to  the  effect  that  the  habit  was  evidence  of  the 
essentially  infantile  character  of  the  smoker  because 
he  found  it  impossible  to  relinquish  the  suction 
action  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  bottle.  I 
think  the  sense  of  smell  has  more  to  do  with  the 
pleasure  which  smoking  gives  than  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  case.  The  acuteness  of  this  sense 
dies  down  as  people  grow  older,  and  this  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  most  elderly  people 
gradually  lose  their  appreciation  of  tobacco.  I  have 
more  than  once  observed  that  the  man  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  vigorous  smoker  in  spite  of  his  years  is 
one  in  whom  the  sense  of  smell  has  undergone  little 
or  no  impairment. 

Sir  Humphry  Rolleston  and  others  believe  that  we 
are  born  with  a  certain  capacity  for  tolerating 
tobacco,  and  that  we  gradually  exhaust  that  toler¬ 
ance.  Heavy  smoking  in  youth  and  middle  age  thus 
means  that  the  tolerance  would  be  exhausted  at 
about  sixty  years.  Inasmuch  as  the  tolerance  wears 
itself  out  gradually,  the  symptoms  of  its  disappear¬ 
ance  are  frequently  attributed  to  other  causes. 
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There  can,  for  example,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
indigestion  and  insomnia  are  directly  provoked  by 
smoking.  When  the  tolerance  has  been  diminishing 
gradually,  the  victim  finds  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  moderate  amount  of  tobacco  which  he  con¬ 
sumes  could  possibly  be  the  cause  of  his  troubles. 

Another  very  troublesome  condition  for  which  even 
moderate  smoking  may  be  wholly  responsible  is 
neuralgia.  When  the  neuralgia  attacks  the  sciatic 
nerve  (for  which  it  notoriously  has  a  predilection)  the 
results  may  be  very  painfial  and  crippling,  and  the 
sufferer  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  form  of 
“  washing  in  Jordan  ’’  represented  by  relinquishing 
a  harmless  habit  is  going  to  deliver  him  from  his 
enemy.  All  authorities  are  agreed  that  smoking  is 
liable  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  heart  and 
arteries.  Whether  this  effect  is  temporary,  lasting 
only  so  long  as  the  habit  is  continued,  or  whether 
it  means  structural  damage  which,  once  started, 
progresses  slowly  to  serious  issues,  there  is  not,  at 
present,  sufficient  evidence  to  determine. 
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When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  can  see 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

IN  the  well-known  couplet  above  cited,  Tenny¬ 
son  gives  no  indication  of  the  wonder  which 
he  foresaw,  but  I  think  we  may  assume  that  he 
was  employing  the  word  ‘‘  wonder  ”  in  its  German 
sense,  where  it  connotes  admiration.  And  yet  we 
may  be  permitted  some  doubt  as  to  whether  all 
the  changes  which  the  next  fifty  years  are  to  wit¬ 
ness  will  bring  only  what  is  admirable  and  desir¬ 
able.  In  estimating  the  value  of  any  item  of 
material  progress  we  are  generally  forced  to  confess 
that  the  debit  side  of  the  account  comes  very  near 
to  balancing  the  credit.  One  has  only  to  look 
back  and  recall  a  world  into  which  the  internal 
combustion  engine  had  not  yet  been  born,  to 
realize  that,  enormous  as  the  credit  side  admittedly 
is,  the  debit  side,  showing  battle,  murder  and  sudden 
death,  is  almost  as  great. 

This  cannot  happily  be  said  about  progress  in 
the  realm  of  health.  Here,  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  such  a  continuation  of  progress  on 
present  lines  as  will  ensure  to  us  the  disappearance 
of  what  remains  of  preventible  disease.  Public 
Health  authorities  have  already  delivered  us  from 
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all  traces  of  the  filthy,  disgraceful  diseases  such  as 
Typhus,  Cholera,  Plague,  Smallpox,  Enteric,  and 
the  like,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  reasonable  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  in  another  fifty  years  they  will  have  con¬ 
quered  such  surprisingly  persistent  recurring  scourges 
as  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  influenza.  The  British 
are  a  disciplined  and  reasonable  people,  and  when 
they  can  be  convinced  that  measures,  even  un¬ 
pleasant  measures,  are  imposed  upon  them  for 
the  good  of  the  community  at  large,  acquiescence 
is  usually  not  only  complete,  but  in  the  long  run 
active. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Health  Authorities 
are  not  yet  endowed  with  inquisitorial  powers 
enabling  them  to  pry  into  the  private  lives  of 
His  Majesty’s  lieges  and  compel  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  personal,  as  distinct  from  public,  hygiene. 
It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Will  Thorne  who  told  the 
House  of  Commons  the  story  of  a  visit  he  received 
one  Sunday  morning  from  a  little  girl,  who  de¬ 
livered  her  message  as  follows  :  “  Please,  Sir, 

Mother  says  Father  was  drunk  again  last  night, 
and  please  will  Mr.  Thorne  come  and  give  him  a 
hiding.”  The  story  affords  an  illustration  of  how 
in  some  matters  example  and  public  opinion  are 
mueh  more  effective  in  reducing  an  evil  than  the 
most  stringent  legislation. 

The  reduction  in  alcoholic  excess  which  has 
taken  plaee  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  quite  remark¬ 
able,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
it  is  that  it  has  come,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  moral 
suasion.  At  the  dinner-tables  of  the  rich,  even  in 
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the  late  ’seventies,  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  see  a  man  definitely  the  worse  for  drink,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  think  much  of  it.  If  the  same 
kind  of  man  did  the  same  thing  to-day,  he  could 
certainly  count  on  never  receiving  another  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  same  house.  And  in  the  district  be¬ 
tween  Clubland  and  the  Law  Courts  one  could 
be  sure  of  seeing  two  or  three  well-dressed  men 
tacking  along  the  pavement  and  embracing  lamp- 
posts  and  policemen.  Such  things  are  now  never 
seen,  a  fact  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  pressure 
of  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  any  enactments  which,  in  the 
class  of  Mr.  Will  Thorne’s  little  friend,  could  have 
brought  about  such  a  satisfactory  result  in  such  a 
comparatively  short  period. 

There  can,  however,  be  very  little  doubt  that 
drunkenness  in  the  working  classes  has  been  very 
noticeably  declining  since  the  number  of  “  publics  ” 
has  been  reduced  and  the  hours  of  opening  severely 
limited.  On  the  subject  of  the  reduction  in  number 
of  licensed  places,  when  legislation  on  the  subject  was 
being  debated,  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  who  disliked 
meddlesome  legislation,  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  number  of  licensed  houses  had  any  effect 
upon  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed,  any  more 
than  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  bedrooms 
at  Hatfield  increased  his  desire  for  sleep.  Subse¬ 
quent  events  have  shown  him  to  have  been  mistaken 
— if,  indeed,  he  ever  intended  the  gibe  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  alcoholic 
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excess  is  that  the  evil  consequences  of  that  excess 
are  immediately  apparent.  If  a  man  gets  drunk 
he  gets  into  a  state  which  can  be  due  to  one  cause 
only,  namely  liquor  in  some  form  in  great  excess. 
He  then  becomes  a  very  unpleasant  person,  physic¬ 
ally  and  socially,  and  if  he  repeats  his  libations  in 
the  same  degree  he  soon  becomes  a  pariah.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the 
suitable  punishment  follows  promptly  and  usually 
inexorably.  The  criminal  is  sent  to  Coventry. 

This  is  true  of  the  man  who  gets  blatantly  and 
demonstrably  drunk,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  man 
who,  while  drinking  to  excess,  nevertheless  does 
so  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  social  sobriety. 
There  are  men  who  drink  a  lot,  but  who  do  not 
betray  themselves  to  ordinary  observers.  Such 
men  are  nevertheless  seriously  damaging  vital 
organs,  such  as  the  kidneys  and  the  liver,  but  the 
impairment  is  so  gradual  that  the  mischief  goes 
unsuspected  for  several,  it  may  be  many  years. 
Such  men  are  not  necessarily  secret  drinkers,  but 
they  belong  to  that  category— the  worst. 

If  alcoholic  excess  had  always  taken  this  form, 
and  this  form  only,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
excess  would  not  have  diminished  as  it  has  done. 
In  such  cases  there  is  nothing  for  public  opinion 
to  fasten  upon  and  condemn.  In  so  far  as  such 
a  man  can  be  said  to  be  intoxicated,  he  is  so,  not 
in  his  head  or  his  legs,  but  in  his  internal  organs, 
where  there  are  no  witnesses  to  shake  their  heads. 
Thus,  when  we  condemn  cocktails,  we  condemn 
a  fashion  which,  though  deplorably  stupid  and 
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vulgar,  is  nevertheless  self-limiting  because  it  is 
definitely  intoxicating  (the  more  so  because  the 
alcohol  is  poured  into  an  empty  stomach),  and 
young  men  will  soon  learn  that  girls  with  a  nice 
taste  in  cocktails  are  liable  to  have  nasty  tastes 
in  other  directions. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  anticipate  with  any  confidence 
an  improved  state  of  individual  health  in  fifty  years’ 
time,  we  shall  have  to  struggle  to  diminish  vices 
other  than  alcoholic  excess  to  the  vanishing  point. 
If  only  these  vices  would  proclaim  themselves  by 
outward  signs  that  were  in  any  degree  comparable 
to  drunkenness,  we  might  hope  that  public  opinion 
would  operate  in  these  cases  in  the  same  beneficent 
direction.  But  unfortunately  these  vices  do  not 
proclaim  themselves  openly — those  who  practise 
them  are  in  the  category  of  the  secret  drinkers, 
because  the  deleterious  effects  are  so  sly  and  silent 
that  people  can  hardly  believe  that  they  exist. 

Of  all  these  vices  the  most  outstanding  is  certainly 
gluttony.  As  matters  now  stand,  I  think  it  prob¬ 
able  that  of  premature  deaths,  deaths,  that  is, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  many  more  are  due  to 
over-eating  than  to  over-drinking.  And  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  diminution  of  alcoholic  excess  is  very 
often  counterbalanced  by  gluttonous  excess,  and 
there  is  no  Nemesis  of  frowning  public  opinion 
in  the  case  of  the  glutton.  He  may  look  the  pig 
that  he  is,  but  he  is  not  a  social  nuisance  ;  he 
may,  indeed,  be  a  social  asset,  with  the  easy  temper 
which  occasionally,  for  a  brief  period,  goes  with 
the  Justice’s  full  round  belly. 
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It  is  curious  to  find  how  prevalent  the  vice  of 
gluttony  really  is.  One  would  imagine  that  it  would 
be  rare  in  the  hospital  class,  but  cross-examination 
of  out-patients  in  any  large  general  hospital  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  so  imbued  are  these  people  with 
the  idea  of  eating  “  to  keep  up  the  strength  ”  that 
they  overfeed  themselves  and  their  children  when¬ 
ever  they  get  the  chance.  And  when  the  feeding 
in  the  case  of  such  people  is  not  excessive,  it  is  very 
often  improper.  Women  in  that  class — and  who  can 
blame  them  ?— spare  themselves  as  much  trouble 
as  they  can  by  buying  food  which  tumbles  out 
of  a  tin  all  ready  to  eat  and  guaranteed  from  its 
lack  of  vitamins  and  other  vitalities  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  microbes  awaiting  their  chance. 
The  next  fifty  years,  then,  must  give  us  food  which 
is  fresh,  and  not  artificial.  By  so  doing  it  will 
lessen  the  illegitimate  cravings  which  incite  to 
gluttony. 

Gluttony  is,  in  theory,  one  of  the  deadly  sins, 
but  to  judge  by  the  abdominal  opulence  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  especially  the  leaders 
of  the  Churches,  it  has  in  practice  become  a  venial 
one.  Obesity  in  a  man  almost  necessarily  spells 
gluttony  ;  in  a  woman,  not  necessarily.  Gluttony 
is  generally  the  result  of  a  cultivated  taste  for  highly 
seasoned  foods  and  such  as  tickle  the  palate.  People 
do  not  over-eat  themselves  on  dairy  produce  and 
simple  vegetables,  but  on  meat  foods  and  highly 
sugared  foods.  These  things,  which  were  originally 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  have  become  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  the  poor,  because  the  poor  always  ape 
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the  habits  of  the  rich.  The  amount  of  meat  now 
consumed  by  the  poor  would  have  seemed  fantastic 
excess,  even  to  the  comfortable  lower  middle  classes, 
fifty  years  ago.  Public  opinion,  as  measured  by 
the  practice  of  the  majority,  is  not  yet  in  favour 
of  moderation  and  restraint  in  the  matter  of  food, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  it  ever  will  be.  I 
cannot  believe  that  fifty  years  is  going  to  make 
any  appreciable  difference  in  this  respect. 

Other  examples  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  be¬ 
coming  the  necessaries  of  the  poor  are  furnished 
by  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  These  things  are 
poisons,  and  were  originally  used  in  great  modera¬ 
tion,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  were  very 
expensive.  Tea  and  tobacco  are  now  the  common¬ 
places  of  the  veriest  poor  in  this  country,  and  are 
seriously  abused  by  probably  a  majority  of  the 
adult  population.  Both  of  them  are  serious  poisons, 
daily  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  harm  in  under¬ 
mining  the  defensive  power  of  their  addicts  to  the 
assaults  of  the  microbe.  Some  authorities  have  no 
doubt  that  the  irritation  of  the  air  passages  by 
tobacco  smoke  is  at  any  rate  a  contributing  cause 
of  the  latter-day  prevalence  of  influenza.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  very  agree¬ 
able  indulgences,  and  as  their  poisonous  effects  are 
not  at  all  obvious,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  effective 
public  opinion  will  grow  up  against  them  in  the 
next  half-century. 

A  luxury  of  the  rich  which  seems  rapidly  to  be 
degenerating  into  a  necessity  for  the  poor  is  rapid 
personal  transport.  Will  the  next  fifty  years  show 
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the  same  rate  of  progress  in  this  matter  as  the  last 
thirty  have  done  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  forecast 
for  1985  a  vision  of  the  same  young  man  who  now 
drives  a  two-seater  at  80  miles  an  hour  when  the 
police  are  not  looking,  driving  an  aeroplane  at 
1 00  miles  an  hour  without  let  or  hindrance  ? 
And  if  there  are  to  be  many  of  those,  what  is  going 
to  be  the  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  people  who 
are  to  witness  the  evolution  in  this  direction  ? 
Some  people  are  already  afraid  when  they  hear 
an  aeroplane  lest  the  pilot  should  drop  a  spanner 
or  a  nut  en  passant.  With  the  air  thick  with  irre¬ 
sponsible  young  men,  such  contingencies  will  be 
by  no  means  negligible,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
nervous  equilibrium  of  town  dwellers  may  easily 
be  serious.  The  one  thing  in  the  situation  which 
is  quite  certain  is  that  no  restrictions  will  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  machines  and  their  pilots  until  hundreds 
of  people  have  been  killed,  and  hundreds  more 
frightened  out  of  their  senses.  A  legislature  which 
has  never  had  the  courage  to  standardize  motor 
horns  on  a  civilized  scale  is  capable  of  any  pusil¬ 
lanimity. 

Among  the  factors  destined  to  make  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  the  health  generally  and  the 
nerves  in  particular  of  coming  generations,  is  the 
practice  of  contraception.  Here  again  we  have 
a  measure  which  originated  as  a  luxury  of  the  rich, 
and  is  now  a  necessity  of  the  poor.  Whither  it  is 
leading  us,  whether  in  the  right  path  or  the  wrong, 
it  is  still  too  early  to  risk  a  prophecy,  the  data  are 
too  few.  If  it  is  to  do  all  the  good  which  is  claimed 
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for  it,  contraception  among  desirables  should  be 
associated  with  sterilization  of  undesirables,  other¬ 
wise  the  community  will  be  recruited  almost 
exclusively  from  the  undesirables. 
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OF  THE  SICKNESS  THAT  DESTROYETH 


The  title  of  this  paper,  “  The  sickness  that 
destroyeth  in  the  noonday,”  is  the  last  clause 
of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the 
Ninety-first  Psalm.  The  whole  passage  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  arid  prophetic  in  a 
medical  sense.  Here  it  is  : 

“  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  any  terror  by  night ; 
nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day  ;  for  the  pesti¬ 
lence  that  walketh  in  darkness  ;  nor  for  the  sickness 
that  destroyeth  in  the  noonday.” 

We  have  entered  into  a  large  measure  of  our  heri¬ 
tage  in  the  matter  of  the  first  three  of  these,  namely 
our  immunity  from  the  terror  by  night,  the  arrow  by 
day  and  the  pestilence  begotten  of  darkness  and  dirt, 
but  I  fear  it  must  be  long  before  we  enter  into  the 
land  where  we  shall  be  free  from  the  sickness  that 
bringeth  destruction  in  the  noonday. 

The  terror  of  the  night  season,  the  fear  of  the  dark, 
the  uncanny  awareness  of  elementals,  of  ghosts, 
goblins  and  hobgoblins,  which  filled  primitive  man 
with  genuine  superstitious  awe,  though  certainly 
much  attenuated,  is  even  yet  by  no  means  the 
monopoly  of  the  nursery.  Formerly  all  unexplained 
things  were  attributed  to  the  direct  intervention  of 
unseen  and  mightily  destructive  powers  working  only 
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for  the  glory  of  God.  In  hill  districts,  especially  in 
those  where  the  mountains  run  down  in  cliff  to  the 
sea,  man  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  sublime  and 
terrifying  forces  of  Nature  ;  he  descries  white 
presences  upon  the  hills  and  hears  the  voices  of  the 
eternal  gods.  Is  it  surprising  that  he  should  invoke 
the  supernatural  in  explanation  ?  For,  reassure  him 
as  you  may,  he  will  continue  to  tremble  when  the 
earth  trembles,  to  hide  himself  when  lightning  forks, 
and  become  once  more  the  little  child,  conscious  only 
of  his  own  pathetic  impotence,  in  the  presence  of  the 
vague  but  palpitating  terror  which  pursues  him  from 
dusk  to  dawn. 

From  the  arrow  which  flieth  by  day,  we  in  this 
country  are  now  almost  completely  emancipated. 
When  we  consider  that  the  grandfathers  of  some  of  us 
carried  swords  as  a  necessary  means  of  ordinary 
defence  against  footpads  and  highwaymen  who 
worked  openly  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  it  is  clear 
that  the  lethal  weapon  which  King  David  typified  by 
an  arrow  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  serious  or  im¬ 
minent  consideration.  We  may  whole-heartedly 
thank  our  civilization  for  the  means  of  grace  and 
security  which  we  are  now  permitted  to  enjoy. 

And  then  the  plague,  pestilence  and  famine,  all  of 
them  daughters  of  darkness  and  dirt  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  which  fill  the  sad  pages  of  the  world’s  history,  are 
rapidly  receding  before  the  quiet  but  brilliant  research 
work  of  the  quiet  labourers  in  this  field  ;  the  really 
great  men,  the  Ronald  Rosses,  whom  a  rich,  generous 
and  grateful  country  reward  with  obscurity  and 
penury  in  their  old  age,  because  they  have  saved 
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where  others  have  slain.  We  can  point  to  the  com¬ 
plete  conquest  of  typhus,  cholera  and  plague,  and  to 
the  diminution  in  incidence  and  attenuation  in 
virulence  of  many  another  fell  disease,  including  even 
tuberculosis.  These  marvels  have  been  achieved  by 
the  cultivation  and  dissemination  of  the  principles  of 
communal  hygiene  imposed  originally,  no  doubt, 
upon  an  ignorant  and  stiff-necked  generation  by  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Public  Health  authorities  under 
the  spirited  guidance  of  their  medical  officers,  who 
have  been  the  real  pioneers  of  preventive  medicine  in 
country,  borough  and  rural  districts.  Only  those 
who  have  watched  this  development  from  its  begin¬ 
ning,  as  I  have  watched,  can  appreciate  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  revolution  through  which  we  have  passed 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  future  in  this 
matter  is  now  assured.  What  remains  of  the  pesti¬ 
lence  which  walketh  in  darkness,  lurks  in  the  slums  of 
great  cities,  and  they  are  now  happily  on  the  road  to 
destruction. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  sickness  which  destroyeth  in 
the  noonday.  In  this  passage  I  understand  the  term 
“  noonday  ”  to  mean  the  meridian  of  life,  and  the 
sickness  which  then  destroyeth,  to  be  primarily 
psychical.  It  is  a  progressive  sickness  which,  from 
having  possessed  the  mental  side,  passes  gradually  to 
occupy  and  lay  waste  the  physical.  It  is  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  in  the  decade  roughly  between 
forty-five  and  fifty-five,  that  man  begins  to  deterior¬ 
ate  ;  physically  certainly,  mentally  possibly,  but 
above  all  morally.  On  the  physical  side  and  on  the 
mental,  he  loses  resilience ;  on  the  moral,  he  increases 
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it.  He  becomes  less  rigid  in  his  standards,  less 
censorious  where  he  and  others  are  concerned  ;  he 
has  shed  his  illusions  ;  he  smiles  indulgence  where 
formerly  he  frowned  disapproval  ;  his  conscience 
degenerates,  and  if  he  be  materially  successful,  pride 
mounts  at  his  side  and  whispers  to  him  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  life  is  to  take  pleasure  by  both 
hands  and  reck  not  of  those  who  preach  restraint. 
Has  he  not  worked  hard  and  been  successful  ? 
Then  why  should  he  not  enjoy  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
his  labours  ?  To  the  objection  that  this  is  merely  the 
tale  of  a  purse-proud  hairy-heeled  bounder  who  can’t 
carry  corn,  I  would  retort  that  the  purse-proud 
bounder,  the  nouveau  riche,  the  arriviste,  struts  and  frets 
across  every  stage  in  every  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  and  that  more  often  than  not,  when  he  is 
displayed  as  an  awful  example  for  our  edification,  he 
is  at  the  meridian  of  a  ruthless  life.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  the  Spartans  at  the  height  of  their 
glory  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  they  asked  if 
there  was  anything  which  could  hurt  Sparta.  The 
oracle  replied,  “  Yes — Prosperity.”  As  with  nations, 
so,  and  more  emphatically,  with  individuals. 
Heaven’s  gate  is  still  as  a  needle’s  eye  for  the  spoiled 
child  of  earthly  fortune. 

It  is  said  of  some  of  the  Roman  Emperors  that  they 
became  so  puffed  up  with  pride  at  the  enormous 
extent  of  their  power  as  to  believe  themselves  demi¬ 
gods,  an  attitude  of  mind  which  the  wise  among  them 
sought  to  correct  by  causing  slaves  to  follow  the 
imperial  car  repeating  the  words,  “  Memento  te 
hominem  esse”  It  is  a  pity  that  we  are  unable  to 
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prescribe  some  educational  corrective  which  would 
serve  to  lessen  the  self-satisfaction  which  is  so  liable 
to  overtake  the  ordinary  man  at  middle  age ;  educa¬ 
tional  because  the  self-satisfaction,  the  sickness  that 
destroyeth,  has  its  roots  in  ignorance,  and  its  flower 
in  obstinacy  and  apathy.  Bagehot  speaks  some¬ 
where  of  the  pain  of  new  ideas.  New  ideas  are  dis¬ 
turbing  because  at  their  coming  one  is  obliged  to 
readjust  values  and  alter  perspectives,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  self-satisfied  decline  to  do.  And  it 
is  this  intransigent  mental  attitude  which  leads 
inevitably  and  fatally  to  physical  disaster.  We  know 
that  the  bgld  and  bilious  fat  man  of  fifty  has  no  right 
to  be  fat  and  bilious,  and  still  less  right  to  be 
eczematous  and  blasphemous,  as  he  usually  is.  We 
are  quite  well  aware  that  such  a  man  (and  there  are 
heaps  of  them)  ought  not  to  die  when  he  does.  We 
are  all  profoundly  conscious  that  duodenal  ulcers  and 
gastric  carcinoma,  diabetes  and  cerebral  haemor¬ 
rhage,  angina  pectoris  and  coronary  thrombosis  are 
all,  in  a  very  real  sense,  disgraceful  events.  They  are 
disgraceful  because  they  are  the  results  of  outrageous 
offences  against  simple  rules  of  health,  and  not,  as  we 
are  asked  to  believe,  the  capricious  gambols  of  an 
inscrutable  and  Puck-like  Providence.  And,  in  a 
typical  case,  these  outrageous  offences  have  been 
steadily  committed  over  long  periods  of  time.  They 
consist  of  surfeit,  sustained  with  grim  determination 
through  years  of  increasing  breathlessness,  moistened 
with  alcoholic  libations,  seasoned  with  tobacco  and 
crowned  with  constipation. 

Now,  these  things,  when  they  occur,  are  not 
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altogether  the  fault  of  the  victim,  for  he  never  knew 
any  better.  The  fault  lies  with  the  Profession  ;  not 
with  the  present  generation,  or  even  with  the  last 
two  generations,  but  with  our  now  remote  pre¬ 
decessors  who,  being  themselves  gluttonous  and 
bibulous  to  an  extent  which  is  almost  unbelievable, 
taught  that  people  should  eat  as  much  as  they 
possibly  could,  in  order  to  keep  the  strength  up  and 
the  cold  out.  They  redressed  the  bulging  balance  by 
cupping,  sweating,  bleeding  and  purging.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Justice  “  in  full  round  belly  with  good  capon 
lined  ”  surely  possessed  a  port- wine  complexion  and 
a  bleary  eye  ;  his  whole  presence  screamed  plethora 
so  loudly  as  to  suggest  to  the  merest  apprentice  a 
lancet  and  a  bleeding  bowl.  This  form  of  treatment, 
punctuated  by  doses  of  calomel  and  jorams  of  black 
draught,  continued  until  comparatively  recently,  and 
it  is  well  within  my  recollection  that  practically  the 
whole  healing  art  was  compressed  into  the  punitive 
clauses  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  :  Groton  Oil, 
Castor  Oil,  Epsom  Salts,  Glauber  Salts,  Mercury, 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  Ipecacuanha,  Tartar  Emetic  ; 
varied  for  the  softer  moods,  by  Iron,  Opium,  Bella¬ 
donna  and  a  starch  enema.  And  then  the  circus 
began  again  ;  the  sin  of  sustained  surfeit  expiated  by 
blooding  and  scourging  ;  then  surfeit  again  ;  and  so 
on,  through  a  series  of  therapeutic  hurricanes  which 
blew  the  exhausted  victim  into  his  well-earned  wind¬ 
ing-sheet,  at  the  noonday  of  his  age  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  capable  of  his  best  work. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  this  oft-repeated 
pathetic  pantomime  there  is  not  one  whisper  of  pre- 
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vention,  no  word  of  dietetic  warning,  no  hint  of 
restraint,  still  less  of  abstinence.  It  was  the  contents 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  and  the  extra-pharmacopoeia 
and  the  trade  circulars,  tipped  helter-skelter  into  the 
astonished  stomach  of  the  bewildered  victim  ;  but 
never  one  word  of  advice,  no  warning  explanation  as 
to  what  had  caused  the  malady  and  the  proper 
measures  to  adopt  against  a  recurrence. 

Such  no  doubt  were  extreme  cases  more  or  less 
confined  to  the  affluent,  but  the  principle  applied 
equally  in  the  minor  degrees.  Obscure  diseases, 
salient  symptoms  treated  by  heroic  remedies  ;  the 
pouring,  as  Voltaire  expressed  it,  of  drugs  about 
which  they  knew  nothing,  into  stomachs  of  which 
they  knew  less. 

And  are  we  much  better  to-day  ?  In  some  very 
carefully  compiled  statistics  issued  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Assurance  of  New  York  it  is  emphasized 
that  in  the  last  forty  years  there  has  been  practically 
no  extension  of  life  beyond  the  age  of  fifty,  and  this, 
among  the  policy  holders  of  a  great  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  who  were  therefore  selected  lives.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  to  know  that  in  the  general  public, 
female  as  well  as  male,  the  expectation  of  life  is 
rather  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  because  there  are  now  more  people  than  there 
were  who  are  exposed  to  the  influences  which  invite 
the  destruction  that  wasteth.  There  are  far  more 
prosperous  people  than  there  used  to  be,  and  the 
emancipation  of  woman  on  her  personal  and 
economic  side,  has  enabled  her  to  wallow  in  the  vices 
which  were  formerly  male  monopolies,  such  as  cock- 
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tails,  cigarettes,  large  meals  and  other  indulgences, 
telling  of  the  self-complacency  which  brings  destruc¬ 
tion. 

And  when,  side  by  side  with  this  picture,  we  con¬ 
template  the  giant  strides  which  medical  science  has 
made  in  the  same  period,  how  academic  and  futile 
it  all  seems.  Knowledge  has  indeed  come,  but 
wisdom  has  sadly  loitered.  It  is  a  humiliating 
thought  that  all  these  labours  expended  in  the 
interests  of  health,  successful  in  their  own  particular 
spheres  to  a  degree  which  suggests  the  miraculous, 
should  remain  almost  completely  barren  so  far  as  the 
major  objective  is  concerned.  When  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  marvels  of  the  new  surgery,  of  bacteriology, 
epidemiology,  radiology,  endocrinology  and  bio¬ 
chemistry,  and  are  then  forced  to  admit  that  neither 
individually  nor  collectively  have  they  succeeded  in 
prolonging  life  beyond  the  averages  of  fifty  years  ago, 
we  realize  that  something  must  be  seriously  wrong. 
And  a  little  consideration  suffices  to  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  trouble.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  new  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  applied  to  the  cure  of  disease  and  not 
to  the  cultivation  of  health.  Students  are  taught  the 
physical  features  of  disease,  its  diagnosis  by  blood 
reactions  and  X-rays  and  exploratory  surgery,  and 
its  treatment  by  drugs,  vaccines  and  sera,  and  more 
X-rays.  It  is,  of  course,  all  very  scientific,  but 
from  the  curative  point  of  view,  I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  much  more  efficacious  than  the  dose  of 
calomel  or  opium  which  would  in  similar  case  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  days  when  blooding  was  the 
vogue.  Both  the  old  doctor  and  the  new  scientist, 
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rightly  as  they  may  claim  success  in  the  immediate 
outcome  of  their  respective  treatments,  fall  lament¬ 
ably  short  of  fulfilment  of  their  whole  duty  because 
they  do  not  enlighten  the  victim  on  the  causes  of 
his  complaint,  and  seriously  admonish  him  so  that 
he  may  avoid  a  repetition  of  his  malady. 

And  yet,  meagre  in  some  respects  as  the  harvest 
reaped  from  so  much  patient  and  brilliant  research 
may  seem,  if  we  examine  the  situation  carefully  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  a  leit  motif,  a  connecting  thread, 
running  through  these  apparently  dissociate  dis¬ 
coveries.  And  this  thread  signals,  with  ever- 
increasing  emphasis,  the  importance  of  the  soil  as 
against  the  seed  ;  the  strength  and  significance  of  the 
element  of  natural  defence  in  the  fight  which  the 
human  body  is  constantly  waging  against  its  enemies. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  generations  we  have  been  so 
dominated  by  the  seed  side  of  the  question  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  being  mesmerized  into  a  microbe 
complex  ;  we  have  bent  low,  and  in  a  bondsman’s 
key,  have  spoken  and  acted  as  though  the  bacterium 
were  omnipotent,  and  in  his  presence  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  cast  down  our  weapons  and  sue  for 
mercy.  This  paltry  and  pusillanimous  attitude  has 
cost  us  dear.  Instead  of  teaching  our  young  people 
to  live  hard,  like  the  little  animals  they  are,  and 
strengthen  their  natural  means  of  resistance  by 
natural  foods,  cold  water  and  open-air  influences, 
we  have  boiled  them  in  hot  baths,  coddled  them  in 
cotton-wool,  drenched  them  with  antiseptics,  and 
filled  them  to  the  brim  with  boiled  milk  and  other 
devitalized  artificial  foods.  These  G  3  creatures 
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have  no  power  to  resist  the  microbe  ;  such  powers 
as  they  originally  possessed  are  exhausted  in  dealing 
with  and  disposing  of  the  superfluous  burdens  in  the 
way  of  food  and  clothing  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
solicitous  mother  and  uneducated  nurse.  When  the 
microbe  arrives,  as  arrive  he  must,  for  he  is  ubiquit¬ 
ous,  he  finds  here  a  soil  all  too  suitable  for  his 
nefarious  activities. 

We  are,  however,  at  last  beginning  to  emerge  from 
this  defeatist  slough  of  despond  ;  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  after  all  man  is  stronger  than  the  microbe 
and  that  if  we  cultivate  the  defences  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  us,  the  victory  is  always  with  us. 
The  power  of  the  defensive  endowment  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  branches  of  the  research  work 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  emphatic  even  in  th-e 
most  recent  work  in  bacteriology,  the  citadel  of  the 
seed  side  of  the  question.  My  friend,  Denis  Emble- 
ton,  the  distinguished  bacteriologist  to  University 
College,  tells  me  that  most  of  the  pathogenic 
microbes,  pneumococcus,  diphtheria  bacillus,  the 
enteric  group  and  many  others,  are  permanent 
residents  in  the  tissues  of  perfectly  healthy  people, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  these  people  have  lowered 
their  resistance  by  hygienic  misdeeds,  that  the 
microbes  make  a  sortie  against  the  weakened  de¬ 
fences  and  give  rise  to  isolated  cases  of  the  disease  in 
question.  These  are  the  so-called  carriers.  The 
same  note  of  confident  defiance,  thus  conspicuous 
in  bacteriology,  is  predominant  in  endocrinology. 
With  a  proper  hormonic  balance  we  are  masters  in 
any  battlefield  ;  microbes  do  not  affright  us,  nor, 
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according  to  some,  need  spirochetes.  In  the  fields 
of  biochemistry  it  is  the  same.  To  look  back  at  the 
pre-vitamin  days  and  to  contemplate  the  clumsy 
flounderings  in  anti-microbic  dietetics,  which  pre¬ 
scribed  everything  boiled,  and  banned  everything 
raw,  is  to  marvel  that  there  were  not  more  G  3 
candidates  for  commissions  in  the  war. 

And  what  about  our  friend,  the  bald,  fat  man  of 
fifty,  in  this  connexion  ?  Have  these  spectacular 
strides  of  science  contributed  anything  to  his  salva¬ 
tion  ?  Have  they  taught  him  humility  in  matters 
physical,  by  insisting  upon  his  solidarity  with  the 
lower  animals  ?  And  have  they  awakened  him  to  a 
sense  of  serious  responsibility  for  his  own  health  ? 
It  is,  alas !  to  be  feared  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
Far  from  serving  to  educate  him  in  the  paths  of 
physiological  righteousness,  by  associating  punitive 
pains  and  discomforts  with  bodily  transgression,  the 
advances  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  sin  without 
suffering.  Having  smoked  tobacco  to  dirty  pyor- 
rheic  excess,  he  soothes  the  resulting  cough  by 
lozenges,  gargles  and  sprays ;  remedies  against  which 
the  only  thing  to  be  urged  is  that  they  are  far  too 
efficacious.  His  insomnia  he  cures  with  aspirin,  his 
lethargic  obesity  with  thyroid  tablets  and  testicular 
grafts.  His  psychology  is  obstinately  and  even 
aggressively  wrong  ;  he  insists  upon  indulging  him¬ 
self,  and  demands  to  be  protected  from  the  conse¬ 
quences.  The  cry  is  still,  “  Can’t  you  give  me  some¬ 
thing  for  it  ?  ”  and  if  not,  “  What  is  the  good  of  these 
damned  doctors.” 

But  the  scene  is  certainly  changing.  Herbert 
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Spencer,  the  Victorian  ph’^'^sopher,  who  died  in 
1903,  at  the  age  of  eighty-thrcc,  taught  that  the 
preservation  of  health  is  a  duty  :  “  Few,”  L  said, 
“  seem  conscious  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  physical 
morality.”  Now  this  desirable  consciousness  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  spreading.  There  are  far  more  people 
who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  health  matters 
to-day  than  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  we  must 
bend  our  energies  to  the  task  of  awakening  this  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  we  have  to  teach  people  that  keeping 
watch  and  ward  is  worth  many  a  pitched  battle  but 
partially  won  ;  we  have  so  to  arrange  matters  that 
this  idea  of  fostering  defence,  of  cultivating  resistance, 
of  counter-attacking  and  repelling  the  invader  with¬ 
out  adventitious  aids,  shall  permeate  the  conscience 
and  dominate  the  practice  of  the  community  at 
large.  It  seems  a  far  cry  ;  it  means  the  lessening  in 
incidence  and  ultimate  abolition  of  our  bald  fat  man 
of  fifty,  whom  I  have  taken  as  a  typical  figure  in  our 
present  dispensation ;  the  fine  flower  of  our  boasted 
culture.  The  first  step  in  such  an  inquiry  is  to  con¬ 
sider  how  it  came  about  that  a  wholesome  young 
Englishman  ever  grew  into  the  unlovely  object  whom 
I  have  tried  to  conjure  up  to  your  vision.  The 
answer  to  such  a  question  in  one  word  is — habits. 
What  may  be  called  the  virgin  soil  of  his  wholesome 
adolescence  has  been  so  treated  in  his  unwholesome 
manhood  as  to  deprive  it  gradually  of  its  natural 
defences,  with  the  result  that  in  the  noonday  of 
life,  full  of  the  toxins  begotten  of  gluttonous  and 
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bibulous  habits,  fostered  by  smoking,  over-clothing 
and  other  self-indulgent  offences  against  common 
sense,  he  falls  a  plethoric  victim  to  his  own  ignor¬ 
ance  and  obstinacy. 
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IT  was,  I  think,  a  cynic  of  ancient  Greece  who 
said  that  the  tragedy  of  growing  old  is  remain- 
ing  young.  In  a  sense  this  is  quite  true,  though  in 
another  sense  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  a 
tragedy  to  outlive  your  friends,  and  it  is  a  tragedy  to 
outlive  your  efficiency  ;  but  it  is  the  opposite  of 
tragical  to  preserve  into  old  age  a  fair  measure  of  the 
physical  and  mental  competency  which  accompanied 
your  prime. 

In  itself  mere  length  of  days  is  not  desirable  ;  for, 
as  Cicero  says,  senectus  ipsa  morbus  est ;  the  trouble  is 
that  the  morbus  comes  upon  most  of  us  much  too  soon. 
Since  the  days  when  the  Psalmist  estimated  life’s 
normal  span  to  be  three  score  years  and  ten,  the 
ordinary  expectation  of  life  in  the  case  of  the  healthy 
individual  has  increased  enormously  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  still  further  extended  in 
the  next  half  century.  The  high  standard  of  health 
now  enjoyed  by  the  community  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  enlightened  and  vigorous  policy  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  who,  by  pure  water,  good  drain¬ 
age  and  proper  refuse  disposal,  have  reduced  com¬ 
munal  disease  to  a  relatively  negligible  quantity. 
But  there  remains  a  great  work  still  to  be  done. 
The  people  have  had  immunity  from  zymotic  disease 
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imposed  upon  them  by  public  hygiene.  The  next 
step  is  to  teach  the  individual  the  principles  of  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene  in  order  that  he  may  reach  in  health, 
happiness,  and  usefulness  to  an  age  far  outstripping 
the  Psalmist’s  span. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  task  because  the  question 
of  attaining  to  long  life  does  not  begin  to  tease  a  man 
until  he  gets  to  fifty  ;  and  by  that  time  much  irre¬ 
parable  damage  has  probably  been  done.  And  if  he 
be  a  successful  man  he  will  be  very  impatient  of  any 
suggested  alteration  in  his  mode  of  living,  especially 
as  the  recommended  modification  will  surely  lie  in 
the  direction  of  denying  himself  luxuries  to  which  he 
has  accustomed  himself,  and  which  he  loudly  protests 
have  never  done  him  any  harm.  “  Strength  of  nature 
in  youth,”  says  Bacon,  “  passeth  over  many  excesses 
which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age,”  and  the  price 
has  to  be  paid  much  earlier  than  most  of  the  victims 
expect.  Nevertheless  (to  continue  the  quotation)  if 
he  be  so  wise  as  to  “  discern  of  the  coming  on  of  years 
and  seeks  not  to  do  the  same  things  still,”  our  friend 
of  fifty  may  yet  hope  to  graduate  in  the  college  of 
longevity.  The  consciousness  of  the  Spectre  which 
obtrudes  itself  on  middle  age,  is  sometimes  a  sudden 
upheaval,  leading  to  revolutions,  religious  and  the 
reverse  ;  more  often  it  comes  gradually  ;  but  in 
either  case  it  produces  a  sudden  inner  call  to  physical 
salvation — “  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  from  the 
premature  approach  of  the  Shadow  which  I  now 
recognize  is  rapidly  gaining  on  me  ?  ”  The  first 
answer  to  such  a  question,  and  it  should  be  an 
emphatic  one,  is  that  over-attention  to  health  is,  as 
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Plato  said,  ‘‘  the  greatest  hindrance  to  life.”  It  is 
certainly  the  greatest  hindrance  to  long  life,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  those  about  you. 

The  neurotic  who  is  always  feeling  his  pulse, 
taking  his  temperature  and  dwelling  upon  his  sub¬ 
jective  symptoms  is  the  same  man  who  scans  the 
advertisement  columns  for  the  latest  panacea,  and 
hearkens  for  a  time  to  any  charlatan  who  will  peddle 
him  a  palliative  for  every  passing  pain.  That  man 
dies  early  ;  he  deserves  to. 

There  are  many  prescriptions  for  arriving  at  old 
age,  the  most  trenchant  being  that  of  the  Frenchman 
who  said,  Pour  vivre  longtemps  il  faut  une  bonne 
digestion  et  un  mauvais  coeurP  About  the  advantage  of 
a  good  digestion  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  saves  a 
man  from  having  to  find  out  by  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ences  which  foods  agree  and  which  disagree  with  him. 
He  has  no  rigid  index  expur gatorius  ;  he  has  merely  to 
observe  general  moderation  and  reasonable  re¬ 
straint.  So  far  as  the  mauvais  coeur  is  concerned 
(which  means  not  so  much  a  bad  heart  as  a  cold 
heart)  all  are  agreed  that  selfish  people  live  long. 
The  trials  and  sorrows  of  other  folk  do  not  trouble 
them  ;  their  sympathy  is  not  called  upon,  still 
less  their  pity ;  with  the  result  that  their  nervous 
systems  are  saved  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  unneces¬ 
sary  and  fruitless  strain  which  wastes  the  warm¬ 
hearted. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  petering  out  of  the  central  nervous  system  which 
determines  physiological  death,  the  real  death  from 
old  age.  But  “  back  of  the  central  nervous  system,” 
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as  the  Americans  say,  is  the  circulatory  system, 
because  nervous  tissue  cannot  do  its  god-like  work 
unless  it  is  furnished  with  supplies,  and  these  can 
reach  it  only  through  the  conduits,  the  arteries, 
which  lead  from  the  heart.  The  integrity  of  these 
conduits  is  thus  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the 
whole  organism,  a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
true  saying  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries.  If, 
at  fifty,  in  spite  of  baldness  and  a  tendency  to 
obesity,  a  man’s  arteries  are  still  elastic,  as  shown 
by  easy  respiration  and  normal  blood  pressure, 
he  may  reasonably  hope  that  moderation  and  re¬ 
straint  will  keep  him  in  the  first  class  for  many 
years. 

But,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  the  most  highly  developed  portion  of  the  genus 
homo,  the  least  animal  and  most  delicate,  and  there¬ 
fore  most  ready  to  atrophy  from  disuse.  This  con¬ 
sideration  contains  a  warning  to  those  who  at  the 
early  age  of,  say,  sixty,  retire  from  business  for  a 
“  well-earned  rest.”  Unless  the  place  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  life’s  work  is  now  well  filled  by  a 
compelling  hobby,  the  repose  comes  readily  enough 
in  a  winding  sheet.  It  was  Luther  who  said  truly 
that  if  you  rest,  you  rust. 

And  if  the  central  nervous  system  demands  sup¬ 
plies,  it  is  obvious  that  those  supplies  must  be  pure. 
We  all  recognize  the  dangers  which  lurk  in  poisoned 
water,  but  judging  from  their  practices,  very  few 
people  recognize  the  importance,  the  major,  the 
paramount  importance,  of  pure  blood.  The  purity 
depends  partly  upon  that  which  is  ingested,  and 
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partly  on  that  which  is  voided.  Unfortunately  the 
blood  is  unable  to  select,  from  among  the  various 
things  which  are  presented  to  it,  only  those  things 
which  are  desirable.  It  appears  to  accept  and  ' 
purvey  mother’s  milk  and  lethal  toxins  with  a  grim 
impartiality  ;  but  in  reality  it  does  seek  to  dis¬ 
criminate,  and  the  work  of  absorbing  the  boon  while 
neutralizing  and  discharging  the  bane,  is  an  ex¬ 
hausting  process  which  uses  up  a  great  deal  of  vital 
energy.  Nevertheless,  this  winnowing  work  of  the 
blood  is  allowed  no  pause,  no  relaxation  ;  for  if  the 
circulation  should  cease  for  a  short  minute,  the  whole 
being  drops  into  silence. 

What,  then,  should  a  wise  man  do  about  his 
intake  ?  The  answer  is  :  reduce  it  as  he  grows  older. 
Reduction,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  the 
years  advance,  is  always  desirable  for  the  ordinary 
maintenance  of  health  ;  but  for  him  who  wishes  to 
arrive  at  longevity  it  is  an  urgent  essential.  The 
reduction  in  quality,  the  lessened  intake  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  foods,  such  as  highly  seasoned  meat  foods  and 
high  sugared  starch  foods,  will  lessen  the  amount  of 
poisonous  matter  in  the  blood  and  diminish  the  work 
of  the  neutralizing  agencies  ;  while  reduction  in 
quantity  is  physiologically  demanded  by  the  ever 
decreasing  necessity  for  sustenance  and  by  the  im¬ 
perative  lessening  of  the  work  of  the  excretory  organs. 

I  remember  asking  an  octogenarian  physician  how  he 
managed  to  keep  so  young  and  well.  He  replied, 

“  I  have  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  I  always  rise  from 
that  meal  feeling  that  I  could  sit  down  and  eat  it  all 
over  again.”  I  did  not  ask  him  of  what  his  one  meal 
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consisted,  but  I  can  guess  that  it  was  composed 
mainly  of  dairy  produce,  with  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits  ;  for  such  I  believe  to  be  the  only  appropriate 
food  for  old  people.  I  can  find  no  excuse  for 
abundance  of  red  meats  and  super-abundance  of 
refined  sugars  in  the  dietary  of  anyone,  still  less  in 
the  dietary  of  the  aged. 

And  if  the  intake  must  be  meagre,  the  output  in  the 
way  of  excretion  should  be  adequate.  The  wheels  of 
being  are  apt  to  revolve  slowly  in  old  people,  and  it 
is  right  to  take  reasonable  precaution  against  stasis  in 
the  work  of  any  emunctory.  This  is  conspicuously 
true  in  the  case  of  the  skin,  a  large  and  highly  im¬ 
portant  organ  which  deserves  more  attention  in  the 
way  of  baths  and  friction  than  it  usually  receives. 
Cold  baths  should  be  taken  as  long  as  they  can  be 
borne  with  enjoyment,  and  even  a  little  longer.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  muscular  exertion  is  an 
excretory  process,  so  that  exercise  in  the  open  air  and 
“  physical  jerks  ”  at  an  open  window  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  way.  Sunshine  in  moderation 
is  pleasant  and  stimulating,  but  old  people  should 
beware  of  prolonged  or  intensive  exposure  of  large 
areas  of  skin. 

Life,  even  to  a  very  advanced  age,  can  be  rendered 
useful  and  agreeable  by  living  hard,  and  avoiding 
coddling  and  every  form  of  self-indulgence  and 
procrastination.  Sir  James  Paget  said  of  old  people, 
“  The  ‘  I  will  ’  is,  in  many  of  their  designs,  slow 
and  hesitating  and  procrastinating.  Their  word 
should  be  ‘  I  will  now,’  and  the  work  should  follow 
instantly.” 
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w.  s. 

longevity 


Gilbert’s  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
is  as  follows  : 

Is  life  a  boon  ? 

If  so,  it  must  befall 

That  Death  whene’er  he  call 

Must  call  too  soon. 
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HE  late  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  who,  though  not 


I  exactly  a  great  man,  was  quite  a  famous 
physician,  was  said  to  owe  some  of  his  success  to  a 
habit  of  punctuating  his  talk  with  what  R.  L.  S. 
in  a  similar  connexion  called  “  cowardly  and* 
prudential  proverbs.”  One  of  his  favourites  was, 
“  Every  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician  at 
forty.”  When  his  patient,  Mr.  Gladstone,  had 
heard  this  for  the  hundredth  time,  he  blandly 
inquired,  “  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  both,  doctor  ?  ” — a  pertinent  question  which,  let 
us  hope,  did  something  to  lessen  the  incidence  of 
the  tag. 

The  rather  stupid  saying  is  obviously  intended  to 
suggest  that  by  the  time  a  man  has  reached  what  has 
been  called  the  self-complacent  age,  he  is  a  fool  if  he 
has  failed  to  learn  enough  about  his  own  constitution 
to  enable  him  to  regulate  his  physical  life  along  the 
most  suitable  lines.  And  yet  there  is  more  of 
“  tosh  ”  than  of  depth  in  the  seeming  truism.  The 
word  ‘‘  complacent  ”  supplies  the  key  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  complacency  begotten  of  success  in 
business  and  affairs  generally — the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday — which  blinds  a  man  to  the  fact 
that  his  youth  is  past  and  to  the  necessity  of  heeding 
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Bacon’s  admonition,  “  Think  not  to  do  the  same 
things  still  for  age  will  not  be  denied.” 

The  truth  is  that  middle  age  is  as  truly  a  revolution 
as  puberty  is  a  miracle.  But  puberty  is  relatively 
sudden  and  brings  increased  powers,  whereas  the 
years  after  middle  age  advance  stealthily  and  bring 
an  ever-increasing  weakness,  which  is  the  less  per¬ 
ceptible  because  it  is  so  gradual.  The  troubles  which 
afflict  a  man  of  fifty  are  such  as  he  never  thought  of, 
certainly  never  experienced,  when  he  was  thirty. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  healthy  young  man  in  the 
twenties  complain  of  insomnia,  of  arthritis,  of 
sciatica,  of  diabetes,  or  even  of  the  present  highly 
popular  blood  pressure  ?  These  things  do  not  fall 
like  the  gentle  dew  from  Heaven  ;  they  are  earned 
with  grim,  though  unconscious,  determination,  at  the 
point  of  the  knife  and  fork. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
in  the  educated  classes  who,  by  their  present  way 
of  living,  are  steadily  sowing  the  seeds  which  will 
produce  these  and  many  similar  horrors  in  full 
efflorescence  when  the  fatal  fifties  are  passed. 
These  people  are  pursuing  false  gods,  not  because 
they  love  them,  but  because  they  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  foolish  Victorian  faith  of  plenteous  and 
plethoric  meals,  of  thick  and  clinging  under-cloth¬ 
ing,  of  the  fear  of  fresh  air  and  cold  water.  No  one 
of  course  would  ever  bend  the  knee  to  these  gilded 
and  fatted  calves  if  the  penalties  were  in  full  view, 
but  the  penalties  are  so  tardy  in  arriving  that  crabbed 
effect  is  all  too  seldom  attributed  to  complacent 
cause.  If  the  Nemesis  for  such  a  sustained  debauch 
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of  over-eating,  over-clothing,  over-smoking  and 
under-exercising  as  any  of  us  may  witness  among 
our  young  acquaintances,  were  as  immediate  and 
devastating  as  the  consequences  of  a  “  thick  night  ” 
(called  by  the  French  mal  aux  cheveux^  by  the  Germans 
Katzenjammer)  ^  the  crimes  against  physiological  com¬ 
mon  sense  would  be  fewer  than  they  are.  Nature  is 
too  kind  ;  in  deferring  the  presentation  of  the 
demand  note,  and  by  accepting  payments  in  penny 
numbers,  she  cruelly  obscures  the  issue.  It  would 
be  better  if  she  would  make  the  punishment  more 
immediately  fit  the  crime. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  which  particular  counter  in 
this  toll  of  deferred  payment  I  regard  as  most  to  be 
dreaded,  I  should  unhesitatingly  reply,  insomnia  ; 
and  if  I  were  asked  what,  apart  from  organic  disease, 
and  pain,  mental  and  physical,  are  the  facts  most 
immediately  provocative  of  sleeplessness,  I  should 
reply,  tobacco-smoking  and  the  ordinary  bed.  Into 
the  question  of  tobacco-smoking  it  is  not  my  present 
purpose  further  to  probe  than  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  youth  may  do  with  seeming 
impunity — and  the  impunity  is  always  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real — which  becomes  less  and  less 
tolerable  as  the  years  advance.  In  addition  to 
insomnia,  there  are  many  serious  counts  in  the 
indictment  against  it,  but  I  must  not  here  enumerate 
them. 

In  their  delightful  brochure  on  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  two  ladies  who  kept  house  for  the  philosopher  tell 
us  that  he  insisted  that  his  bed  should  be  made  with 
a  dummy  in  it,  a  sort  of  mannequin  d^osier,  so  that  the 
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clothes  should  not  constrict  him  when  he  himself 
entered  therein.  This  was  an  eminently  sensible  and 
practical  expedient  which  deserves  to  be  widely 
adopted.  The  ordinary  chambermaid  and,  still 
more,  the  ordinary  trained  nurse,  tuck  the  bed¬ 
clothes  so  tightly  round  the  mattress  that  when  the 
occupant  gets  in,  his  first  and  urgent  impulse  is  to 
kick  himself  free  of  the  constriction.  The  Herbert 
Spencer  plan  should  be  adopted  for  all  beds,  cer¬ 
tainly  for  all  sick  beds.  But  the  fault  of  constricting 
clothes  is  not  inherent  in  the  bed  ;  it  is  not  due  solely 
to  the  stupidity  and  obstinacy  of  chambermaids, 
nurses  and  their  mistresses.  The  real  villain  in  this 
drama  is  the  manufacturer.  That  he  should  make 
and  sell  mattresses  which  sag,  is  a  matter  to  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  refer  in  reasonable  terms  ;  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  anyone  should  buy  them, 
and,  having  bought,  should  tolerate  them.  But, 
sagging  apart,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  one  finds  a 
bed  which  fulfils  the  very  simple  requirements  of  a 
couch  on  which  the  human  body  can  recline  so  as 
to  obtain  the  full  physiological  advantages  of  a 
recumbent  posture. 

The  gems  homo  is,  in  truth,  very  indifferently 
adapted  to  the  erect  posture.  When  physically 
fatigued,  the  blood  collects  in  his  lower  extremities, 
and  his  abdominal  viscera  tend  to  fall  downwards 
and  forwards.  In  order  to  correct  this  he  instinc¬ 
tively  lies  down,  and  the  position  which  he  adopts  for 
choice  may  be  seen  in  the  tired  child,  who  lies,  when 
it  can,  face  downwards  with  its  feet  rather  higher 
than  its  head  ;  which  is  the  physiological  counter- 
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poise  of  the  upright  posture.  Whether  or  not 
children  place  themselves  for  preference  with  the 
long  axis  running  north  and  south,  as  a  hardy 
recurring  decimal  suggests,  I  know  not.  There  are 
no  practical  objections  to  the  use  of  a  bed  so  con¬ 
structed  or  manipulated  as  to  ensure  for  its  occupant 
an  inclined  plane  from  heel  to  heart.  This  not  only 
rests  the  circulatory  mechanism  as  nothing  else  can, 
but  it  calls  gravity  to  the  aid  of  the  work  of  abdominal 
organs,  especially  the  all-important  ascending  colon. 
Every  bed  should  be  at  least  four  inches  higher  at 
heel  than  at  heart.  A  couple  of  wooden  blocks  or 
disused  catalogues  complete  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment. 
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Longevity,  like  love,  is  a  subject  of  never- 
failing  interest.  Though  we  are  ourselves 
foredoomed  to  grow  old,  the  problem  of  how  not 
to  do  so,  never  grows  old.  The  oft-quoted  French 
aphorism  about  a  good  digestion  and  a  callous 
heart  represents  in  reality  but  a  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection,  for  you  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  diges¬ 
tion  than  you  can  achieve  a  callous  heart ;  these 
things  are  born,  not  made.  There  are,  however, 
some  things  conducive  to  long  life  which  are  well 
within  the  sphere  of  achievement,  but  not  many  of 
them  are  so  attractive  as  to  induce  people,  by 
embracing  them,  to  purchase  longevity.  In  reply 
to  their  recommendation  the  typical  material  man 
would  retort  that  he  preferred  the  proverbial  “  short 
life  and  a  merry  one.”  That  is  a  phrase  which,  like 
“  benevolent  autocracy,”  might  possibly  spell  an 
earthly  paradise  if  only  there  were  some  infallible 
means  of  ensuring  the  merriness  of  the  one,  or  the 
benevolence  of  the  other.  For  the  unpleasant  truth 
is,  save  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  terminated 
by  accident,  short  lives  are  seldom  merry  ones. 
The  person  who  lives  me  vie  mouvementee,  and  dies 
prematurely  in  consequence,  dies  of  causes  which 
produce  much  discomfort  and  suffering  for  a  long 
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time  before  the  end  comes.  And  even  the  vie 
itself,  mouvementee  though  it  be,  is  by  no  means 
“  merry.”  The  foreknowledge  of  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  is  ever-present  to  the  victim  :  he  shov/s  it  not 
infrequently  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  invariably  in 
his  temper  ;  so  that  if  he  himself  affects  to  be  merry 
on  occasion,  the  charade  does  not  deceive  his 
intimates. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  is  said  to  contribute 
to  long  life  is  that  which  of  itself  precludes  me  vie 
mouvementee,  namely  poverty.  Mr.  William  Kinnear, 
an  American  statistician,  brings  evidence  designed 
to  show  that,  difficult  as  it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
for  him  to  reach  the  haven  of  longevity.  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  figures  submitted  in  support  of  this 
thesis  suggests  to  my  mind  that  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  and  saving  clauses,  and  so  many  factors 
which  go  unconsidered,  that  the  thesis  is  not  sus¬ 
tained.  If  the  rich  die  before  their  time,  more 
often  than  the  poor  or  those  of  moderate  means, 
the  cause  is  obviously  to  be  sought  in  their  greater 
opportunities  for  self-indulgence  in  matters  dietetic. 
Now,  it  is  not  my  experience  that  the  upper  classes 
in  this  country  are  more  self-indulgent  in  such 
matters  than  the  lower.  It  may  be  different  in 
America,  where  the  rich  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  sense  of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to 
wealth  as  usually  prevails  in  this  country,  but  I 
find  that  here,  the  lower  middle  classes  and  the 
lower  classes,  even  those  who  frequent  hospitals, 
are  more  commonly  overfed  than  the  professional 
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and  leisured  classes.  Abuse  is  seldom  the  child  of 
plenty  ;  it  is  usually  begotten  of  scarcity  and  in¬ 
security.  Temperance  is  more  often  found  in 
abundance  than  in  dearth. 

Another  American  statistician  is  on  surer  ground 
when,  from  an  examination  of  his  figures,  he  draws 
the  conclusion  that  those  whose  occupations  keep 
them  in  the  open  air  have  a  much  greater  expecta¬ 
tion  of  life  than  those  who  work  indoors.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  open  air  connotes  vigorous  use  of 
muscles,  a  combination  which  is  in  consonance 
with  most  of  the  canons  of  healthy  animal  existence. 
This  is,  in  fact,  another  plea  in  favour  of  the  whole¬ 
some  exhortations  back  to  the  land,”  which,  in 
spite  of  much  insistence,  has  so  far  proved  singularly 
ineffectual.  Cities  are  naughtier  than  villages,  but 
they  are  much  nicer  ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
considerations  of  longevity  will  ever  lure  people 
from  the  vie  mouvementee  of  the  former  to  the  peace 
and  pettiness  of  the  latter.  Tennyson  prayed  for 
“  more  life  and  fuller,”  but  the  two  would  seem, 
in  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
The  “  more  ”  of  life  is  undoubtedly  in  the  country  ; 
its  fullness  is  in  the  city. 

But  here  again  we  must  conclude  that  the  statis¬ 
tician’s  thesis  is  not  sustained,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  in  all  countries,  scientists,  men  of  letters, 
and  statesmen  have  furnished  their  full  share  of 
octogenarians  and  even  of  nonagenarians.  The 
real  reason  is  that,  whether  it  be  work  in  the 
field,  or  work  in  the  study,  or  work  in  the  forum, 
it  is  the  work  which  keeps  people  alive.  The 
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man  who  is  always  using  his  sword  is  he  who  lives 
to  use  it  longest ;  the  rust  lies  in  the  scabbard. 
The  members  of  the  Academic  in  Paris  are  known 
to  be  long  lived,  a  fact  which,  according  to  one 
cynic,  constitutes  their  sole  claim  to  be  called  “  the 
immortals.”  Many  of  the  Prime  Ministers  in  this 
country  have  attained  to  great  age.  Gladstone  at 
eighty-nine  ;  Wellington  at  eighty- three  ;  Palmer¬ 
ston  at  eighty-one  ;  Russell  at  eighty,  and  Beacons- 
field  at  seventy-seven,  by  no  means  complete  the 
list ;  and  many  continental  statesmen  and  rulers 
can  be  cited  to  support  the  view  that  it  is  the  really 
busy  people  who  last  longest.  Bismarck  was  eighty- 
two,  Crispi  eighty-four,  Thiers  eighty,  Pius  IX 
eighty-six,  Jules  Simon  eighty-two.  All  these  great 
men  were  not  only  workers,  but  their  work  was 
strenuous,  anxious  and  responsible  in  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  British  Medical 
Association  undertook  an  inquiry  as  to  the  relation¬ 
ship,  if  any,  between  longevity  and  stature.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  results  were  rather 
inconclusive,  but  a  general  impression  emerged  to 
the  effect  that  people  of  short  stature  have  a  better 
chance  of  longevity  than  those  of  middle  height. 
The  majority  of  nonagenarians  are  well  below  the 
average  height.  Tall  people,  other  things  being 
equal,  may  be  regarded  as  short  lived.  We  have 
to  suppose  that  in  their  case,  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  original  vital  energy  is  expended  in  the 
creation  of  bone  and  muscle,  thus  leaving  an  in¬ 
sufficient  reserve  for  emergencies.  Their  balance 
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at  the  bank  of  physiological  efficiency  is  a  small 
one  ;  though  adequate  in  ordinary  humdrum  times 
and  circumstances,  it  is  apt  to  give  out  when  seri¬ 
ous  calls  are  made.  All  real  giants  die  early  of 
tuberculosis,  and  most  people  over  6  feet  4  inches — 
a  height  where  normality  may  be  said  to  cease  and 
giantism  to  begin — are  physically  delicate  and 
mentally  not  over  robust.  This  formula  applies  to 
the  British  Isles  generally,  but  it  does  not  apply 
to  all  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe.  There  is 
some  climatic  factor  in  play  which  has  not  been 
elucidated. 

The  question  of  height  naturally  suggests  the 
matter  of  weight.  Here  again  it  is  the  man  of 
moderate  or  submedium  figure  that  wins.  Heavy 
people  do  not  “  make  old  bones.”  To  judge  by 
the  figures  published  on  weighing  machines  and 
elsewhere,  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  normal  that 
a  man  should  put  on  about  a  stone  in  weight  in 
the  years  between  twenty-five  and  fifty.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  abnormal  and  wholly  unphysiological. 
Life  insurance  companies,  who  in  such  matters  are 
not  to  be  caught  napping,  pay  very  particular 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  invariably  look  askance 
at  candidates  who  show  any  tendency  to  obesity. 

I  think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  warned  us  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  our  parents.  To  the 
question  of  longevity  this  advice  is  exceptionally 
applicable.  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  a 
physician  prominent  in  the  ’nineties,  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  factor  of  heredity  in  determining 
the  expectation  of  life  that  he  propounded  a 
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formula^  which  some  of  his  successors  declare  to  be 
substantially  correct.  You  take  the  ages  at  death  of 
your  two  parents  and  your  four  grandparents,  add 
them  together  and  divide  the  total  by  six.  The 
quotient  represents  the  number  of  years  to  which 
you  may  reasonably  expect  to  attain  unless  you  are 
killed  accidentally.  It  is  true  that  Richardson 
qualifies  his  formula  by  introducing  the  element 
of  temperament,  but,  inasmuch  as  temperament 
would  seem,  in  a  large  measure,  to  be  a  question 
of  heredity,  its  introduction  does  not  seriously 
impair  such  value  as  the  formula  may  be  held 
to  possess. 

Insurance  companies,  to  whose  wakefulness  I 
have  already  referred,  attach  very  considerable 
importance  to  the  question  of  heredity  ;  so  much 
so  that  one  Swiss  writer  on  the  eligibility  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  life  policies  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
proposer’s  family  history  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  data  obtained  from  the  personal  medical  ex¬ 
amination  to  which  he  is  usually  subjected. 

That  longevity  is  influenced  by  temperament, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  doubt.  By  the 
word  “temperament”  our  forefathers  understood 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  “  humours  ”  of 
the  blood  were  mixed  or  blended.  The  conception 
of  “  humours  ”  of  the  blood  was  smiled  upon 
indulgently  for  many  generations,  but  the  discovery 
of  the  internal  secretions  has  given  it  a  scientific 
warranty  in  a  sense  not  very  far  removed  from 
its  original.  There  were  four  temperaments  :  the 
^  Longman^ s  Magazine,  July,  1898. 
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sanguineous  ;  the  melaneholie  or  atrabilious  ;  the 
choleric  or  bilious  ;  and  the  phlegmatic.  A  diction¬ 
ary  of  medical  terms,  published  a  hundred  years 
ago,  tells  me  that  the  man  of  sanguineous  tempera¬ 
ment  has  a  soft  skin,  ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
red  hair  and  vivid  sensations  ;  that  the  man  of 
melancholic  temperament  has  a  dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  a  slow  circulation,  with  a  grave  and 
meditative  disposition  ;  that  the  man  of  choleric 
temperament  is  marked  by  black  curling  hair,  dark 
eyes,  with  a  thick  rough  hairy  skin  ;  and  that  the 
phlegmatic  person  has  a  lax  skin,  fair  hair  and  great 
sluggishness  both  of  animal  and  physical  life. 

In  trying  to  visualize  the  members  of  these  types  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  exclude  the  question  of  stature. 
The  sanguine  man,  for  example,  would  never  be 
really  tall  ;  he  would  certainly  be  below  the  medium 
height ;  scarcely  otherwise  could  he  be  endowed 
with  so  much  superfluous  energy.  In  latter-day 
parlance  he  would  be  described  as  being  provided 
with  a  predominant  suprarenal  cortex.  It  would 
be  easy  to  express  each  of  these  “  temperaments  ” 
in  terms  of  the  endocrine  glands,  but  that  is  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose. 

The  question  as  to  whether  married  men  live 
longer  than  bachelors  received  its  final  answer  from 
the  much-married  man  who  declared  that  married 
life  seems  longer.  An  inquiry  which  is  at  once 
more  interesting  and  more  pertinent  is  the  influence 
upon  longevity  of  the  age  of  the  parents  at  the  time 
when  a  person  is  born.  Statistics  on  this  subject 
were  published  some  years  ago  by  a  Hungarian, 
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Mr.  Korosi,  who  based  his  conclusions  on  the  result 
of  an  examination  of  24,000  cases.  From  these  it 
would  seem  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  offspring, 
the  best  time  for  a  man  to  beget  children  is  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty.  Children  born  of 
fathers  who  are  either  under  twenty-five  or  over 
forty  seem  to  have  a  lesser  degree  of  resistance  than 
those  born  within  these  limits.  The  best  time  for 
women  to  bear  children  is  between  twenty  and 
thirty-five.  If  born  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
the  expectation  of  life  of  the  child  is  8  per  cent, 
less  than  in  the  case  of  those  born  during  the  optimum 
period  ;  and  10  per  cent,  less,  between  forty  and 
forty-five.  The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
children  of  the  same  parents  are  more  likely  to  be 
long  lived  than  the  first  child,  and  the  chances  of 
longevity  diminish  with  each  subsequent  child. 
Horse  and  cattle  breeders  long  ago  decided  that 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  sires  and 
dams  in  their  prime.  Advancing  years  in  either 
parent  are  liable  to  give  unsatisfactory  results. 
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Anyone  who  is  bom  healthy,  and  is  able  to 
maintain  his  health  up  to  the  day  of  his 
majority,  when  he  becomes  his  own  master,  can 
attain  to  longevity  if  he  seriously  means  to.  Before 
the  day  of  his  majority  he  has  not  only  several 
critical  periods  to  pass  through,  but  he  is  subjected 
to  the  stupid  and  unhealthy  method  of  living  in 
which  the  majority  of  parents  and  guardians  still 
unfortunately  believe.  He  has  been  wrongly  fed, 
wrongly  clothed,  and  has  acquired  a  faulty  mental 
outlook  on  life. 

Man  is  an  animal  first,  and  a  long  way  after 
that,  anything  which  civilization  can  make  of  him. 
Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano  is  not  a  vain  and  meaning¬ 
less  word  ;  it  represents  a  text  on  which  all  the 
prophets  have  preached  the  law  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  Mind  is  the  monopoly  of  man  ;  it  is 
dependent  on  the  brain,  and  you  can  no  more 
have  a  healthy  brain  in  an  unhealthy  body  than 
you  can  have  a  good  fire  in  a  dirty  grate  with  a 
choked  flue. 

Most  people  acquire  ill-health  by  persistent  dis¬ 
regard  of  Nature’s  clearest  decrees.  Nature  wants 
people  to  be  well.  For  years  she  will  continue 
gently  to  correct  a  person’s  stupid  and  disastrous 
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faults,  committed  over  and  over  again  with  an 
obstinate  blind  eye  to  the  causes  which  have  obvi¬ 
ously  produced  them,  deducing  nothing,  learning 
nothing,  altering  nothing,  and  when  at  length 
Nature  is  unable  any  longer  to  correct  or  counteract, 
the  victim  claims  our  sympathy  because  he  is  a 
“  martyr  ”  to  some  disease  which,  with  irascible 
assiduity,  he  has  been  cultivating  for  many  years. 
Disease  which  is  acquired  is  Nature’s  final  confession 
of  failure  ;  it  is  a  crime  against  common  sense. 

Nature’s  ways  are  simple  and  obvious,  so  obvious 
and  simple  that  folk  cannot  believe  that  so  kingly 
and  transcendental  a  creature  as  man  can  possibly 
be  expected  to  conform  himself  thereto.  It  is  this 
arrogant  impression  which  leads  man  to  disregard 
Nature  and  follow  false  and  fleeting  goddesses  who 
lure  him  to  destruction.  Nature  bids  him  live  hard, 
but  he  prefers  to  live  soft.  He  does  not  use  her 
gifts  ;  he  abuses  them.  Because  he  finds  warm 
atmospheres  agreeable,  he  suffocates  himself ;  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  eating,  he  poisons  himself ;  because 
he  likes  armchairs,  he  fails  to  exercise  himself. 

Thus  it  has  become  the  unfortunate  fashion  for 
man  to  argue,  and  act,  as  though  Nature  were  his 
worst  enemy.  The  fresh  air  which  she  provides 
for  him  he  excludes  by  every  possible  means  from 
his  microbe-laden  rooms,  lest  he  should  contract 
“  a  chill.”  The  bounteous  fruits  of  the  earth  for 
which  he  perfunctorily  thanks  the  Lord  on  Sunday, 
he  carefully  places  in  an  Index  Expurgatorius  for 
the  rest  of  the  week,  in  order  to  eat  large  quantities 
of  thoroughly  devitalized  meat  offerings  and  burnt 
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sacrifices  which  he  deems  necessary  to  “  keep  up  his 
strength.  The  real  source  of  his  strength,  both 
external  and  internal,  his  muscles,  he  seldom  exer¬ 
cises  save  ^  when  he  must,  because,  forsooth,  he  is 
afraid  of  wearing  himself  out.’’  Exercise  is  not 
only  the  greatest  upholder  of  health  ;  it  is  also  the 
greatest  restorer. 

Modern  man  is  microbe-mad.  The  real  Devil  of 
the  Middle  Ages  has  changed  his  shape,  and  is 
become  microscopic.  In  his  present  subtle  incarna¬ 
tion  he  is  a  germ,  and  the  phyllacteries  used  against 
him  are  called  antiseptics.  This  worship  of  the 
microbe  and  consequent  cult  of  antiseptics  is  another 
expression  of  man’s  stupid  want  of  faith  in  Nature. 
The  best  external  antiseptics  are  sunshine,  fresh  air 
and  pure  water,  and  the  best,  indeed  the  only, 
internal  antiseptics  are  manufactured  by  Nature 
herself  within^  the  human  body.  Man’s  natural 
defences  are  infinitely  more  powerful  than  any 
microbe  or  hosts  of  microbes.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  and  had  not  always  been  the  case,  the  genus 
homo  would  no  longer  be  inhabiting  this  sphere. 
He  would  have  been  swept  away  by  bacteria  long 
aeons  ago.  The  deadly  army  of  microbes  need  never 
be  feared  where  Nature  has  fair  play.  It  is  only 
in  the  artificial  conditions  with  which  man  handi¬ 
caps  Nature  by  ministering  to  his  own  self-indulgence 
that  microbes  have  any  chance  at  all.  If  a  man 
IS  overtaken  by  a  microbic  disease,  the  fault  is  with 
his  own  defences,  which  have  been  weakened  and 
rendered  ineffective  by  some  fault  or  faults  in  his 
method  of  living. 
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Moreover  microbic  diseases  leave  marks.  Though 
recovery,  convalescence  and  restoration  to  health 
may  seem,  at  the  time,  to  be  complete,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  invasion  of  the  microbic  army  has  surely 
left  some  traces  which  will  remain  as  a  weak  spot 
for  many  years,  and  is  liable  ultimately  to  shorten 
life.  To  avoid  a  recurrence  and  to  promote  per¬ 
manent  repair,  such  a  man  should  seriously  inquire 
into  his  habits  and  ask  himself  wherein  he  has  been 
so  offending  against  Nature’s  laws  as  to  weaken  his 
defences  and  render  a  successful  invasion  possible. 

The  path  which  leads  to  a  green  old  age  is  the 
path  of  enlightened  moderation.  It  is  as  little  the 
path  of  puritanical  self-righteousness  as  it  is  the 
way  of  the  profligate  or  the  prodigal.  Moderate 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  rigid  adherence  to  Nature’s 
very  elastic  and  very  kindly  laws,  will  do  all  that 
is  necessary  to  ensure  a  life  free  from  disastrous 
disease  and  an  old  age  unhampered  by  impaired 
efficiency.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria,  who 
retained  her  faculties  to  the  very  end  of  a  long 
life,  was  successful  in  so  doing  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  was  that  she  spent  as  much  time  as  she 
possibly  could  in  the  open  air  :  the  other,  that  she 
never  failed  to  attend  scrupulously  to  the  very 
arduous  duties  which  her  exalted  and  responsible 
position  entailed.  We  may  take  these  two  factors, 
fresh  air  and  work,  to  be  amongst  the  most  important 
which  conduce  to  longevity  :  there  are,  however, 
two  others  whieh  are  no  whit  less  important,  namely 
diet  and  exercise. 
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It  ought  not  in  these  days  to  be  necessary  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  fresh  air.  The  open- 
air  treatment  of  consumption  has  done,  and  is  still 
happily  doing,  a  great  deal  of  educative  work  in 
this  direction,  so  that  the  senseless  horror  of  cold 
air,  especially  of  cold  night  air,  which  obsessed  our 
immediate  forefathers  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  fresh  air.  But  fresh 
air  in  houses,  very  necessary  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  open  air,  partly  because  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  as  much  fresh  air  indoors  as 
can  be  obtained  out  of  doors,  and  largely  because 
the  open  air  connotes  sunlight.  It  is  not  as  a  rule 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  sunlight 
and  sunshine  in  this  country.  We  get  so  little  of  it 
in  the  aggregate  that  the  wise  who  can  do  so,  take 
every  advantage  of  it  when  it  comes.  It  is  indeed 
true  to  say  that  people  as  a  rule  are  not  as  careful 
about  exposing  themselves  suddenly  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  full  rays,  say  at  the  seaside,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  especially  where  children  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Open  air  and  sunshine  are  essential  to  all 
of  us,  and  the  more  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  their 
advantages,  within  reason,  the  better  for  us. 

Work,  in  the  sense  of  occupation  which  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  compulsory,  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  everybody.  Hard  work  per  se 
never  did  anyone  any  harm.  The  present-day 
chatter  about  overwork,  neurasthenia,  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion  and  suchlike,  are  merely  high-sounding 
labels  attached  to  commonplace  complaints  in  order 
to  comfort  the  complainants  and  confuse  the  issue. 
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The  hardest  workers  are  the  healthiest  men,  and 
they  are  able  to  work  hard  because  they  are  wise 
enough  to  keep  healthy.  If  you  want  to  work 
your  brain  you  must  not  overwork  your  stomach  ; 
still  less  must  you  underwork  your  muscles,  because 
it  is  by  working  your  muscles  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
thus  only,  that  you  can  rid  yourself  of  the  waste 
products  which  your  brain  work  creates.  Neuras¬ 
thenia  and  nervous  exhaustion  are  the  results  of  a 
want  of  economy  in  utilizing  energy.  If  the  major 
portion  of  available  energy  is  dissipated  in  acts  of 
useless  and  deleterious  digestion,  it  is  plain  that 
there  can  be  but  little  left  wherewith  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  may  perform  their  legitimate  tasks. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  working. 
The  man  who  retires  from  business  to  “  enjoy  a 
well-earned  rest  ”  promptly  goes  to  pieces  and  finds 
his  rest  in  the  cemetery.  “  If  I  rest,  I  shall  rust,” 
said  Martin  Luther,  and  that  is  true  of  every  one, 
more  especially  of  him  whose  principal  concern  in 
life  has  been  his  day’s  work.  Some  there  are,  it  is 
true,  who  can  substitute  a  real  hobby  for  the  life 
work  which  has  claimed  them,  but  they  are  few  ; 
and  even  for  them  there  is  seldom  that  sense  of 
moral  obligation  to  attend  to  the  hobby,  fit  or 
unfit,  rain  or  shine,  which  keeps  a  man  up  to  the 
collar  where  his  real  business  is  concerned.  Those 
who  have  been  superannuated  from  their  work  to 
make  room  for  younger  men,  as  schoolmasters  for 
example,  should  immediately  set  about  finding  an 
employment,  if  necessary  of  a  gratuitous  kind,  on 
committees  or  boards,  where  they  rub  shoulders 
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and  exchange  ideas,  and  enter  into  controversies 
with  other  men.  The  arteries  in  a  brain  which 
has  once  been  well  worked  very  readily  atrophy 
from  disuse,  even  when  the  disuse  is  only  relative, 
and  once  the  arteries  in  any  part  of  the  body  begin 
to  atrophy  the  others  follow  suit.  It  is  a  true  say¬ 
ing  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries — and  no 
older. 

In  connexion  with  work  of  any  kind,  be  it  mental 
or  physical,  there  is  an  important  word  to  be  said 
about  clothing.  It  is  admitted  in  theory  that 
clothes  should  be  both  light  and  loose,  and  yet 
there  are  very  few  people  who  do  not,  in  one 
respect  or  the  other,  contravene  this  very  salutary 
rule.  To  begin  with,  the  majority  of  people  are 
overclothed.  To  the  experienced,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  more  you  wear,  the  more  you 
may.  Warmth  comes  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  not  from  the  clothes.  Clothes  merely  prevent 
the  undue  loss  of  heat,  and  heavy  clothing  is  no 
more  efficacious  in  this  direction  than  clothing 
which  is  light.  The  objection  to  heavy  clothing 
is  that  it  impedes  the  action  of  the  muscles  and 
invites  to  immobility.  Clothes  should  be  loose 
because  any  constriction  interferes  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
part  constricted.  Curiously  enough  the  part  of  the 
body  which  is  most  often  subjected  to  constriction 
is  the  part  which  should  above  all  be  immune 
therefrom,  namely  the  neck.  Tight  collars  interfere 
very  seriously  with  the  circulation  in  the  brain  and 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  baldness,  deafness, 
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and  defective  sight  which  characterize  advancing 
years.  These,  however,  are  among  the  least  of  the 
penalties  which  people  unwittingly  pay  for  a  blind 
observance  of  fashion.  At  fifty,  the  days  of  man’s 
vanity  should  be  behind  him,  and  he  should  see 
to  it  that  his  collars  are  so  wide  as  readily  to  admit 
of  his  hand  being  inserted  up  to  the  knuckles  between 
the  neck  and  the  collar. 

The  older  a  man  grows  the  less  food  he  requires, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
drawbacks,  but  it  is  a  serious  one,  to  the  admirable 
cult  of  sports  in  this  country  that  they  naturally 
and  necessarily  beget  a  desire  for  plenty  of  food  in 
young  adults.  The  exigencies  of  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  soon  mean  the  neglect  of  the  strenuous 
side  of  sport,  but  the  habit  of  large  meals  remains. 
Full  eating  which  is  not  in  any  degree  justified  by 
a  corresponding  output  of  muscular  work  thus 
becomes  stereotyped,  and  people  who  are  otherwise 
quite  intelligent  and  reasonable,  seriously  believe 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  eat  as  much  as  they  can.  It 
is  a  commonplace  remark  with  people  over  forty 
that  “  we  all  eat  too  much,”  but  to  judge  by  the 
practice  of  such  people  the  formula  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  “  other  fellow,”  never  to  themselves. 
A  recital  of  the  credo  does  not  seem  to  engender 
any  effective  conviction.  One  might  have  thought 
that  the  war-time  restriction  of  food  for  which 
every  one  professed  to  feel  much  better,  would  have 
brought  some  modification  in  post-war  practices,  but 
it  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  is  just  as 
much  over-eating  now  as  there  was  before  the  war. 
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The  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  fact  that 
people  eat  by  rule  of  thumb,  or  rather  by  rule  of 
the  sun.  They  eat,  not  because  they  are  hungry, 
but  because  it  is  one  o’clock.  Hundreds  of  people 
sit  down  daily  with  crusty  determination  to  con¬ 
sume  a  meal  for  which  they  have  no  desire  what¬ 
ever.  ‘‘  I  have  no  appetite,”  says  one  ;  but  it 
never  occurs  to  any  one  to  reply  ‘‘  Then  why  on 
earth  do  you  eat  ?  ”  If  he  has  no  appetite  and 
turns  from  his  food,  it  is  as  plain  as  anything  earthly 
can  well  be,  that  Nature  does  not  want  him  to  eat. 
But  he  knows  better  than  Nature.  It  is  one  o’clock. 

In  this  matter  the  lower  animals  are  our  superiors. 
When  they  have  no  appetite  they  won’t  eat,  show¬ 
ing  their  wisdom.  Even  children,  who,  like  animals, 
are  in  this  sense  purely  instinctive,  often  turn  from 
food,  but  they,  unfortunately,  are  coaxed,  cajoled 
and  threatened  into  doing  that  which  Nature  begs 
them  not  to  do.  They  are  made  to  eat,  because 
mother  sees  that  it  is  one  o’clock. 

In  the  matter  of  quality  we  find  the  same  un¬ 
reasoning  adherence  to  mere  habit.  Primitive  man 
hunted  his  game,  and  ate  it,  and  was  entitled  to 
it.  Sedentary  middle-aged  man,  having  passed  the 
age  when,  by  the  active  cultivation  of  outdoor 
sports,  he  was  doing  the  physical  equivalent  of 
hunting  his  game,  goes  on  eating  it,  though  he 
does  not  hunt  it.  In  this  country  there  is  more 
permanent  harm  done  by  excessive  meat  eating 
in  one  month  than  is  accomplished  by  excessive 
gin  drinking  in  one  year. 

As  men  get  older  they  should  seek  to  reduce  their 
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intake.  Legitimate  intake  is  balanced  by  physical 
output,  and  as  the  latter  necessarily  diminishes  with 
advancing  years,  so  ought  the  former.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  natural  for  a  person  to  put  on  weight  after 
forty.  It  is  not  natural  :  it  is  indeed  most  un¬ 
natural.  A  man  is  at  his  physical  best  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and  any  weight  which  he  puts  on 
after  that  is  mere  superfluous  lard,  burdening  the 
heart  and  clogging  the  muscles.  The  average 
heights  and  weights  which  are  advertised  on  weigh¬ 
ing  machines  at  railway  stations  and  elsewhere  are 
most  misleading.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  claim 
to  give  the  normal,  but  the  average  only.  But 
these  averages  are  arrived  at  by  weighing  and 
measuring  thousands  of  people,  the  vast  majority 
of  whom,  after  forty,  weigh  far  too  much.  In  a 
general  way  these  averages  may  be  accepted  as 
normals  when  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  have  been 
deducted. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  the  intake  upon 
which  a  very  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  if  weight  is 
not  to  increase,  are,  in  addition  to  butcher’s  meat, 
sweets,  potatoes  and  butter.  These  are  for  some 
curious  reason  regarded  as  “wholesome” — whatever 
that  may  mean.  They  are  at  any  rate  very  fat- 
producing,  and  should  be  taken  sparingly,  if  at 
all,  by  people  approaching  middle-life. 

It  is  often  said  that  elderly  people  are  unable  to 
take  exercise.  This  is  not  true.  They  are  very 
often  unwilling,  but  unless  he  is  bedridden  no  one 
is  unable.  Even  those  who  are  crippled  can  exer¬ 
cise,  and  ought  to  exercise,  their  sound  limbs. 
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Every  muscle  exercised  means  so  many  poisons 
destroyed.  It  is  said  that  the  worst  enemies  of  an 
elderly  man  are  a  young  wife  and  a  good  cook. 
To  these  I  would  add  a  third— namely,  a  house 
with  a  lift  in  it.  Walking  out  of  doors  is  the  very 
best  exercise  an  elderly  man  can  take,  but  in  this 
climate  he  is  very  apt  to  excuse  himself  from  so 
doing  on  account  of  the  weather.  Walking  up¬ 
stairs  is  a  very  excellent  substitute,  and  all  elderly 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  do  this  when  the 
weather  outside  should  happen  to  be  inclement. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  hurry  or  otherwise  to  pro¬ 
voke  breathlessness,  but  a  steady  plod  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener, 
is  a  means  to  the  preservation  of  health  which  ought 
to  be  steadily  pursued  when  it  is  not  possible  to  go 
out.  As  a  matter  of  custom  I  find  that  in  houses 
which  are  unprovided  with  lifts,  grandpapa’s  bed¬ 
room  is  often  removed  from  the  second  floor  to 
the  first,  or  even  to  the  ground  floor,  “  because  he 
finds  the  stairs  so  tiring.”  The  only  excuse  for 
such  a  policy  is  an  ardent  desire  to  get  rid  of  grand¬ 
papa.  There  are  many  people  who,  in  addition 
to  allowing  themselves  otiosely  to  drift  towards  the 
cemetery,  are  actually  guided  and  propelled  thither 
by  the  solicitous  stupidities  of  their  nearest  relatives. 
Elderly  folk  can  keep  fit  if  they  wish  to,  and  are 
allowed  to.  It  is  proper  that  in  comparison  to  the 
young  they  should  lead  rather  restricted  lives,  but 
it  is  highly  improper  to  create  and  maintain  about 
them  an  easeful  atmosphere  of  increasing  invalidity 
and  imbecility. 
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The  “  atmosphere  ’’  counts  for  a  great  deal.  If 
a  man  is  constantly  encouraged  to  believe  himself 
in  good  health  and  is  incited  to  pursue  the  usual 
practices  of  the  healthy  in  a  moderate  measure,  he 
will  surely  remain  healthy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  invited  to  dwell  upon  his  disabilities  and  to 
give  way  to  them,  he  will  do  so  all  too  easily  in 
an  ever-increasing  measure.  The  man  who  decides 
to  “  live  hard  ”  up  to  the  very  end,  pushes  that  end 
in  front  of  him  as  he  goes.  Plato’s  profound  saying 
that  “  attention  to  health  is  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  life,”  should  take  the  place  of  the  text  “  Love 
one  another  ”  over  every  bedroom  mantelpiece. 
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